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New Gun Director Is 
Good News. for the Country 





Call to Arms. Once again the re- 
search and manufacturing of the Bell 
System are mighty weapons in the 
defense of the country. 


More than twelve hundred proj- 
ects for the armed forces were com- 
pleted in the last war. Many new 
assignments are now being rushed to 
completion. This new Fire Control 
System is already in production. 





BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES’ NEW "ELECTRICAL THINKING 
MACHINE" AIMS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS LIKE THIS ONE. /t’s even more 
effective than the Bell Laboratories’ famous Electrical Gun Director 
that proved such a factor in the last war. . . . The radar equipment 
locates hostile planes, day or night, and feeds continuous informa- 
tion concerning their location into a computer or “electrical think- 
ing machine.”. . . At the same time, data relating to wind velocity, 
velocity of the shells, temperatures, etc., are given to the computer. 
The machine then calculates where a shell should explode and aims 
the guns, continuously and automatically, to bring the planes down. 


Skilled Teams at Work. The Bell 
System’s ability to serve the armed 
forces comes not only from its unique 
qualifications in the field of elec- 
tronics, but from the way it is set up 
and equipped to do the job. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
who do the research and develop- 
ment, work hand-in-hand with the 
Western Electric Company, which is 


the Bell System’s own manufactur- 
ing unit. 

Service and Security. For many 
years this close, efficient association 
of research, development, and manu- 
facture has helped to give this country 
the best telephone service in the 
world. It is now helping to give the 
nation the world’s best fighting 
weapons. 
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Marine Band... 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to MSgt John J. Morgan’s letter re the U. S. 
Marine Band “resting on its laurels,” may I suggest that he 
write me for a reprint of the April 14th Saturday Evening 
Post feature explaining the varied presentday activities of the 
organization? 

All four of the leading military bands offer symphony con- 
certs during the winter season by popular demand, but the 85 
Marine Bandsmen are required to “double” for band and 
orchestra, thereby exhibiting greater versatility than most 
bandsmen. 

During the summer, there are two Marine Band concerts 
weekly offering martial airs and other band music to suit all 
tastes in music. 

The weekly radio programs (Dream Hour on NBC and 
Marine Bandstand on MBS) feature programs with a great 
variety of band music, opening with The Marines’ Hymn. 
Every recruiter can order The Marines’ Hymn recorded by 
the U. S. Marine Band from the Depot of Supplies, Philadel- 
phia. Unfortunately no commercial recordings can be made 
by the Marine Band, or any other military band, due to re- 
strictions imposed by the Musicians’ Union. 

The volume of correspondence received by the band office 
from all over the United States certainly proves that the 
U. S. Marine Band is pleasing thousands of people who are 
so enthusiastic that they write to express their appreciation. 
The Band’s primary duty is to present the best in music to 
the American public and create good will for the Marine 
Corps. This, indirectly, aids in recruiting efforts while pro- 
viding entertaining and educational musical programs at the 
same time. 

Most Marine bases already have very fine bands who par- 
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each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
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ticipate at festivals, fairs, parades and sports events. Being a 
musician—a good one, at least—is a full-time job and those 
men who play with post and regimental bands must be listed 
as “Bandsmen” on the T/O. 

I don’t profess to know anything about music and I prefer 
band music to symphony music, but if the leading bandmas- 
ters in this country commend the Marine Band constantly on 
its fine programming (both band and orchestra), then I’m 
satisfied that the Marine Band is still the “people’s band.” 

As far as additional music in the Marine Corps goes, there’s 
just one new unit I’d like to see created and that’s a bag-pipe 
unit to be stationed at Marine Barracks, 8th and Eye, to work 
with the drummers of the Drum and Bugle Corps. That 
would really be a “show piece” since we have at least five 
Marines presently on duty who play pipes proficiently. The 
best of these, PFC Timmy Killeen, has already made a name 
for himself as a fighting Marine in World War II and the 
Korean campaign—and his pipes went with him. Even though 
many of his buddies didn’t like pipes, I think most of them 
will agree that Killeen and his pipes certainly aided morale, 
especially on the march through Seoul. 

Marjorie D. Moore, 
PFC, USMC 
Marine Band Publicist 


Authors .. . 
DEar Sir: 


Have you, while reading an article or book, found yourself 
thinking: “This author is mistaken—such action is foolish,” 
or “This author has some very fine ideas. I wonder what his 
experience has been in this line?” Article after article has 
appeared in the Gazette with no mention of the author other 
than his name, rank, and in some instances his military com- 
ponent. Why not demand of the author a short resume of his 
background in the particular field of which he writes? 


For instance, an article might appear in a future GAZETTE 
concerning shiploading procedure. Immediately I would say 
“What do you know about it?” But that would soon be an- 
swered for in the editor’s note would be a short history of the 
author in which it would state that he had three years aboard 
the USS Joepot APA-1 as embarkation officer and made 12 
landings at Aliso Canyon, etc. Then some of us could say: 
“Yes, I remember HIM!!!” or “Yes, he performed his job 
very well, this is probably the straight dope.” 

Of the articles appearing in the Gazette, I usually: a) 
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Gyro Hot 


&> Automatic straight steering is an 
invaluable navigational aid to vessels of 

all types . . . especially when missions take 
them to far off ports. The accurate steering 
provided by the Sperry Gyro-Pilot gets a 
ship from port to port over the shortest 
course, in the fastest time, with the least fuel. 


> Typical of the thousands of Sperry 
Gyro-Pilot-equipped ships the world over 
RIGHT for it “a are the Military Sea Transportation 
' Service’s General R. M. Blatchford and 
The Texas Company’s tanker 


Inter-ocean Tanker... : 4 ae Pennsylvania. 


& Now chartered to the International 
Refugee Organization, the General 

R. M. Blatchford is bringing thousands of 
displaced persons to the United States. 
Other vessels of MSTS carry personnel 
(including sick and wounded ), mail and 
other cargoes for all agencies of the 
Department of Defense. 


> Operations of The Texas Company's 
tankers are likewise inter-oceanic. Their 
month long trips to and from oil ports 
expose them to every sea extreme. 


» When the Sperry Gyro-Pilot, is aboard 
economies are effected by making good 
the courses prescribed . . . by minimizing 
wear and tear on the steering mechanism 
in applying only small rudder angles. 

> For further details, write our 

Marine Department. 
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Agree with them entirely; b) Disagree with them entirely; c) 
Agree with the author but no one else in the Corps agrees with 
us. Therefore, I feel that I deserve to know more about the 
author than his name and rank . . . after all we now have 
something in common. He has written the article for the Ma- 
rines and I, being one of those, have shown interest in him 
by reading one of his articles. This gives me the privilege to 
sit back and curse him mentally or pat him on his literary 
back. But it would be much more of a pleasure if I knew 
more of him. 

I, like most Marines, have learned from the GazeTTe and 
shall continue but it would be a bit more trusting if we knew 


our professors. 
J. R. Hansen, 
IstLt, USMC 


Ep.: Your point is well taken. In the future the GAZETTE 
will carry a short sketch of each new author or a brief 
resume if the author has contributed before. See page 15. 


Chain of Command... 


Dear Sir: 

Have just finished B. H. Liddell-Hart’s book, Defense of 
the West, and was particularly struck by his chapter on elimi- 
nating some of the links in the present chain of command. As 
far as I can remember there has been little or no current dis- 
cussion of this subject in service magazines such as the 
Gazette or the Combat Forces Journal and there never was 
any mention of it at AWS-JC while I was there as a student. 
Nor has it ever been a topic for argument in any “bull ses- 
sion” I’ve participated in. This may be due to the limited 
scope of my reading experience, but I rather suspect that this 
general lack of interest in the subject is more the result of 
complacency and belief that our present tri-dimensional mili- 
tary organization is the perfect arrangement. The theory of 
“one up and two back’ "has become nearly axiomatic for ofh- 
cers up through the regimental level. The fewer units under 
one echelon of command the more personnel there are wasted 
on administrative jobs. 

There seems to be a general acceptance of the fact that 
our military establishment is constantly adding “dead-wood” 
in the way of services, headquarters troops, and luxuries, and 
yet there is apparently nothing being done about it. It occurs 
to me that the possibility of eliminating one or two interme- 
diate commands in the interest of saving personnel, increasing 
flexibility, and reducing paper-work bears close scrutiny; at 
least it warrants some discussion. If any army commander is 
able to effectively handle six to 10 divisions, another regiment 
could probably be formed from the corps headquarters and 
communication personnel released, and there would certainly 
be a good many mimeograph machines junked. 


My only experience along these lines was in 1948 at Camp 
Lejeune where I was a Battalion S-4 during the period the 
battalions were given regimental designations and the regi- 
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mental headquarters was eliminated. This was a peace time 
expedient and probably can not be used as a good example, 
but we did go through a landing at Vieques and from bat- 
talion’s point of view life was much sweeter without regiment’s 
“duplication” machine going full blast. 

These are just random thoughts on the subject, but it seems 
to be a topic well worth doing some research in and experi- 
mentation with or if work is being done on it the GazeTTE 
might find it worth while to publish the results achieved. I 
for one would be interested in finding out more about possible 
military reorganization along the lines suggested by Liddell- 
Hart. 

B. A. Bowpitcn, 
Capt, USMC 


Rumors. . 


Dear Sir: 

False rumors, under many aliases, have long been the bane 
of mankind, in most cases hurting morale, either directly or 
indirectly. The well-known direct method is to give out with 
some terrifying “scoop” which is just as bad as bad news can 
be. For this, there is no waiting period; the ill effects are felt 
immediately. The indirect method is to tell something pleas- 
ant but improbable. When it is discovered that this is untrue, 
the weeping and gnashing of teeth is a joy for the rumor- 
monger to behold. 

Most people are aware of the damage done by false rumors; 
but do they know the ingredients? Education in that might be 
the boon that will conquer the bane, for, if the ingredients 
are recognized, the finished product can be shunned. After a 
bit or research and some consultation with a_ little-known 
dietitian, I have come up with the following recipe: 


SCUTTLEBUTT SOUFFLE 


1 cup of a desirable condition 

4, Ib. of bad news 

1 tblspn of authority or 1 doz. high-ranking names 
dash of bitters 

pinch of truth 


Concentrate on a nice liberty port, a raise in pay, or some 
other happy state of affairs. Add bad news slowly and mix 
well in an open mind to take the Utopian odor from the 
happy talk. Pick a few big names and insert at advantageous 
points in the proposed scheme. Cover with the bitters for pro- 
tective coloration. Mix well over a heated discussion of cur- 
rent topics and ignite with a pinch of truth to make the dish 
palatable. 

When—not IF, but WHEN— indigestion occurs, try bicar- 
bonate of soda. Should that fail to relieve, try a firm belief 
that any news of importance to you or any group will be given 
sufficient: circulation at the proper time. Rumors are poison! 

B. F. HarKANSON, 
Cpl, USMCR 
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Rotary Link—From a rough mountain slope in 
Korea a Sikorsky helicopter of the Marine Corps 
takes off over an advanced patrol after performing 
its vital liaison mission. Day in and day out Sikorsky 
helicopters have proved invaluable in maintaining 
contact with men in otherwise inaccessible posts— 
linking deep-probing advance units with troop head- 
quarters—rapid laying of telephone wire— bringing 
up ammunition, hot food and medical supplies— 





spotting artillery fire and enemy positions—ferrying 
staff officers and evacuating the wounded. 

The performance of these Sikorsky helicopters has 
been so outstanding that the Marine Corps has 
ordered greatly increased quantities of the latest 
10-place HRS model. In addition Sikorsky has just 
been declared a winner of the recent Marine Corps 
design competition for a new type assault helicopter 
with far-reaching possibilities. 


SIKORSKY*S? AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Officer's @ 
Guide Revised 4th Edition 


% By ARTHUR A. AGETON, Rear Admiral, U. 8. Navy (Ret.) 
This authoritative guide will be of great assistance to the 
naval or marine officer in the successful performance of his 
duties. Over 160,000 copies have been sold in previous edi- 
tions. The new fourth edition has been thoroughly revised to 
bring the material completely up to date, taking into account 
the many changes put into effect since the end of World 
War II. 

% Special features of the new edition include: a complete 
presentation of the organization for National Security; a 
definitive explanation in capsule form of the new Uniform 
Code of Military Justice; the first complete presentation of 
the educational pattern of an officer; a much expanded and 
improved treatise on leadership; advice on every naval occa- 
sion ashore and afloat; an account of the unification of the 
Armed Services; a description of the latest regulations on 
assumption of command, foreign service, military law, train- 
ing, orientation, appointment, promotion, and retirement. 


Illustrated $6.00 
Just published e At all bookstores or from 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 














FIRST IN 
SERVICE 
TO OFFICERS 
Colonel Sylvanus Thayer 
was the first of an illustri- 


ous line of superintendents 
at West Point. 





The UNITER is first in service to the officers who have 
come through these portals. This life insurance protection 
is designed for officers of the Armed Forces only by your 


officer’s company. 
NOW — $7,500.00 of life insurance with 
NO WAR CLAUSE 


Write to vour service company for details —NOW 


United Services Life Insurance Company 
1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











Packboard.. . 


Dear Sir: 

For operations in cold or moderately cold climates such as 
encountered in Korea, the packboard has effectively replaced 
the conventional pack. Such being the case, some improve- 
ments should be made on it. 

I have noted that the packboard with the shoulder straps 
tight enough to make it ride high on the shoulders requires 
the assistance of one man to take it off. This inconvenience 
is dangerous in some tactical situations. It seems that it should 
be possible to attach quick-release buckles at chest level on 
the packboard straps. 

Men of comparatively slight build have trouble with the 
shoulder straps tending to slide off their shoulders. One man 
suggested that the straps might be crossed in the back much 
as the pack straps are to eliminate this bad feature. 

Perhaps other readers could submit suggestions and the 
Marine Corps Equipment Board could test the ideas for prac- 
ticality. 

CiayTon A. Bus, 
2dLt, USMC 


Military Reading . . . 
Dear Sir: 

I am very grateful to LtCol James A. Donovan for having 
given such favorable position to Men Against Fire on his 
book list which you published in the April number. Any au- 
thor would, or should, get real satisfaction out of this kind of 
acknowledgment. But I confess that it was an even greater 
thrill, in dealing with the Ist Marine Division on its Chosin 
Reservoir operation, to find that the men of LtCol Donald 
Schmuck’s Battalion of the 1st Marines had taken one point 
in the book greatly to heart. Theirs was an epic within an 
epic. When they stormed Hill 1081 to “pull the cork out of 
the bottle” so that the greater part of the Division could 
break through to the South from Koto, they were attacking 
virtually along the icy edge of a precipice, part of the time in 
a blinding snowstorm and for the rest of it in 15° below zero 
weather. But in their two-day assault against the two CCF 
strongpoints along the crestline, they moved in, as they de- 
scribed it to me “Yelling and shrieking at the top of our 
lungs.” Some were giving Indian war whoops, others, the old 
rebel yell. Still others were exhorting and cheering as at a 
football game. They did this until they closed right on the 
bunkers and killed the last of the enemy at arm’s distance. 
Said Company A’s commander: “Nothing helped us more 
than this and it seemed to scare hell out of the Chinese.” I 
doubt if any company in your annals has ever had a braver 
action than this one under as terrible circumstance. 

Also I note with delight LtCol Harold H. Utley’s frank 
statement in the same issue: “I made several trips through 
Clausewitz before I felt satisfied that I had grasped it fully.” 
For my own part, I have made many trips through Clause- 
witz, always to conclude that a great part of his thought was 








ATTENTION—the warm and friendly kind—keeps 
the service man af ease when he goes by Air. 


Wonderful thing about it—fast, luxurious Air Travel 
is also the most economical for the military 
agencies. Fares are usually lower for Air Travel 
(with delicious meals included) than for rail and 
sleeper with no meals! 


And savings in per diem allowances, meals, extra 


Attention! ~- At Ease! 





“stay over’’ expenses are considered in issuing 
Air transportation. 


Also considered are productive-time savings based 
on the traveler’s PAY while in transit . .. Air 
Travel saves 80% or more of in-transit time! 


Today the Scheduled Airlines move one or iiun- 
dreds . . . in man-saving comfort . . . with 
important savings of Government funds . . . with 
SPEED geared to modern military requirements. 


o @ g 
tin “lravel ts pouthorized 
INSURANCE! . . . Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 


Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U. S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





m Scheduled Airlines «vs. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 

BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 

CAPITAL AIRLINES 

CENTRAL AIRLINES 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 


PIONEER AIR LINES 

ROBINSON AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
UNITED AIR LINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


In Uniforms, Suits and Accessories 


We have tropical shirts, pants, ties, covers, 


overseas caps, and emblems for enlisted Marines 


Complete Marine Corps swords now 
available for immediate delivery 


Uniforms made to measure with 
delivery from three to thirty days 


Since 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 


Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 


Marine Outfitters Exclusively 
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so cloudy or so generalized as to be beyond understanding by 
anyone save its author: he is entitled at least to the benefit of 
that doubt. Gen J. F. C. Fuller is well recognized as perhaps 
this century’s greatest student of Clausewitz. Some years ago 
I happened to express these same views to him in a personal 
conversation. I said this: “Many passages are so obscure as 
to have almost no meaning. Others are so abstract that only 
the long-time student of war can wring real value from them.” 
I added that I therefore doubted this was a good diet for a 
young officer wishing to develop a real appetite for military 
reading. Fuller replied: “I reached about the same conclusion 
many years ago. I, therefore, started to write an interpretation 
of Clausewitz. Finally, it passed the 200,000-word mark. This 
was in such disproportion to the original subject that the whole 
project began to seem nonsensical, and so I abandoned it.” 

As for my own feeling about military reading, I think the 
best way is for an officer to limit his field to those authors he 
can read, enjoy, and thoroughly understand, even though he 
may frequently disagree with what is said. Then he should 
keep going back to these same books frequently, until they 
become a working part of his knowledge. That is far better 
than to read any book, whatever its sponsorship, just for the 
sake of being able to boast that one has read a book. When 
properly done, military reading is work and careful study, 
even though after a while it becomes pleasantly rewarding. The 
procuring of books from libraries does not suffice for this for 
a simple reason: it is only when a man loves a book sufficiently 
to unde:score or otherwise mark its passages, or perhaps card 
index the more telling points, that he truly knows and pos- 
sesses it. 

Therefore I would suggest two rules: (a) One book at a 
time; (b) The pitching of inferior books as quickly as one 
begins to understand which ones are worthwhile and why. 
Otherwise a military bookshelf become just another dust- 
catcher rather than a treasure. 

I note that in his writing of The Bridge, Col Rathvon McC. 
Tompkins says that what flummoxed the brave show of the 
British 1st Airborne Division at Arnhem was that higher au- 
thorities did not know about the concentzation of German 
armor to the north of that point. As historian of Operation 
Market-Garden, I would have to say that his information is 
not correct. The location of the German armor had been de- 
termined by Theater intelligence about four or five days prior 
to the drop. But 21 AG’s commander, on being apprised of 
this development, still felt that it was not prohibitive. There 
are major lessons to be learned from that great enterprise: 
we should take care that we do not learn the wrong ones. 

S. L. A. MARSHALL, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Ep.: We asked Col Tompkins for comment on the last 
paragraph of Col Marshall’s letter. It is presented here- 
with: 
Epiror, Marine Corps GAZETTE: 

I am grateful to Col Marshall for his comments regarding 

prior knowledge of the Panzer divisions north of Arnhem. 
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Newest advance in railroading... 


ERIE’S (0-Equipped Main Line! 


Erie Railroad’s Main Line—85% of it—is now equipped with Farnsworth radio. In 
clear or foul weather, orders and information can be transmitted—linking cab 
and caboose...moving trains...dispatchers...wayside stations...even crewmen on foot. 
This is the most extensive and comprehensive main line radio-telephone communication 
system ever installed. Soon its coverage will be complete—providing full radio 
communication between trains and 59 wayside stations, New York to Chicago. 204 
mobile units are already in service; 68 more are in process of installation—in addition to 
55 mobile and 6 base stations in yard and terminal service. All equipment was engineered 
and manufactured by an associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
Comprehensive, practical, fully-proven radio systems are now available to meet the 
exacting requirements of America’s railroads. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For information on “Farnswort;” railway radio communications, address Federal Telephone & Radio Corporation, Clifton, N. J. 
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"LITHOFORM" before painting. | 
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applied by brushing or spraying at 
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The documents to which I had access and the officers to whom 
I talked (Frost, Lonsdale, Cummings) led me to believe that 
the presence of the 2d SS Panzer Corps was a distinct sur- 
prise to the British. It reminded me somewhat of the situa- 
tion during the Normandy landings the previous June when 
an unsuspected German infantry division, the 352d, was found 
to be encamped on the heights behind Omaha Beach. 

The Ist Parachute Brigade Intelligence Summary, dated 13 
September 1944, has this to say about enemy forces in the 
objective area: 

“. . . The total of personnel on the (Deelen) airfield was 
estimated at 2000 in July. It is the main fighter and radar 
control for Holland and though it was bombed on 3 Septem- 
ber and rendered unusable for a time there is no evidence to 
show that it is being abandoned. 

“Before last June the area ARNHEM-ZWOLLE-AMERS- 
FOORT was an important training area particularly for ar- 
moured and motorized troops including SS and Herman 
Goering reinforcement units. The Hq for Panzer training was 
at ZWOLLE which was also the location of the 20th Mobile 
Bde controlling 7 mobile battalions. The whole area might 
contain 15,000 troops, of which perhaps 8,000 would concen- 
trate in EDE and ARNHEM as follows: 


EDE 
1900 inf (one regt) 
. 22000 men (one regt) 
?1000 men (labour camp) 
ARNHEM 
4900 troops 
“Summary: (as quoted on page 40 of the Gazette for 
April). 
“(signed) Capt W. A. Taylor, 1.0. 1 Para Bde” 


However, I am distressed that I gave Col Marshall the im- 
pression that I attribute lack of complete success in this op- 
eration to the presence of the 2d SS Panzer Corps. In my 
opinion, for what it is worth, the greatest single factor to 
doom the operation was the lack of sufficient aircraft to lift 
the entire division on D-day. Another important factor was 
the bad weather that set in over England on the 18th and 
spread to the Continent by the 19th—bad weather which con- 
tinued throughout the operation and had its effect on ground, 
as well as air, operations. And of course it must be realized 
that, taken simply as a ground operation, the three airborne 
divisions were very thin on the ground for the job they were 
assigned. The Germans thought that we should have used an 
additional airborne division, or conducted the airborne assault 
in conjunction with an amphibious attack from the flank. In 
connection with the idea of combining the airborne with the 
amphibious assault, Gen J. F. C. Fuller’s comments are in- 
teresting: “. . . it may be asked why was not this audacious 
and obviously hazardous operation supported by a landing in 
Friesland? Even had but fifteen to twenty thousand troops, 
immediately prior to the airborne landing, been put ashore 
there, seeing that the German garrisons in Northern Holland 
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THE GREATEST FIGHTING TEAM IN HISTORY 


The United States Marine Corps and the United States Navy 


Fellow members of the same great Service, the Marines and the Navy have 
proved the value of teamwork in the greatest war in history. Knowledge of the other 
man’s job and problems, the first requisite of teamwork, will be even more vital in 
coming years. The best way for the Marine to keep advised of what the Navy is 
doing and thinking and planning is to join the U. S. Naval Institute and read the 
Naval Institute Proceedings regularly. 


The U. S. Naval Institute is proud of the fact that many of the outstanding 
officers of the Marine Corps have long been members of the Naval Institute. It 
would like to have all personnel of the Marine Corps as members. 


Therefore, the Naval Institute extends to the Marine Corps the same cordial 
invitation to membership that it extends to all the rest of the Navy. Regular Marine 
Corps officers can become regular members of the U. S. Naval Institute, and Marine 
Corps Reserve officers and all other Marine Corps personnel can become associate 
members. The membership dues in both cases are the same—$3.00 per year, which 
includes the U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings without additional cost except in 
cases of residence outside the United States and its possessions, where an additional 
charge of $1.00 per year is made to cover extra cost of foreign postage. 


The cost of printing the Proceedings alone far exceeds the membership dues; 
but due to its reserve funds and its other publishing activities, the Naval Institute 
never makes additional assessments on its members. 


Organized in 1873, the U. S. Naval Institute is one of the world’s oldest or- 
ganizations for disseminating professional military information. 


Any U. S. Marine—Regular, Reserve, or Retired—can become a member of the 
U. S. Naval Institute by simply filling out the membership application blank print- 
ed below, and mailing it in with his check. 


U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, ? Date _..__ 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 





I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and enclose $3.00 in payment of dues for 


the first year, PROCEEDINGS to begin with the issue. I am interested 
in the objects and purposes of the Institute, namely, the advancement of professional, literary, and scientific 
knowledge in the Navy. I am a citizen of the United States and understand that members are liable for dues 
until the date of receipt of their written resignations. 





NAME 





PROFESSION FONE 








ADDRESS 
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were negligible, would not such a “surprise packet” have com- 
pelled the Germans to operate in two directions instead of 
one? . . . was it not once again deficiency in landing craft, as 
much so as bad weather, which lost the Allies Arnhem? They 
had integrated ground and air, but once again they had over- 
looked the sea, or were incapable of calling it to theif assist- 
ance.”* 

One further comment. In November of 1947 in England I 
had the opportunity to talk to LtCol Frost who commanded 
the 2d Bn of the Ist Parachute Brigade at Arnhem. Col Frost 
was very strongly of the opinion that had the parachute troops 
of his brigade been landed on the south, as well as the north, 
bank of the river the bridge could have been held until the 
ground troops arrived from the south. In connection with 
landings on the south side of the river, the following, from 
an after-action report, may be of interest: “Both photo inter- 
pretation and personal reports from residents exaggerated the 
dangers of boggy ground and numerous very large dykes. 
Gliders could also have landed and their loads reached tracks 
or roads much more freely than expected. It was thought im- 
possible to land any large number of gliders between Arnhem 
and Nijmegen between the rivers Neder Rijn and the Maas. 
In fact full divisional lifts could have landed there if a not 
unreasonable amount of delay and dispersion were acceptable. 


*The Second World War, MajGen J. F. C. Fuller, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, NY, 1949. 





Had there been time to tap all sources of information and 
to check that information thoroughly, alternative and possibly 
better detailed plans might have been made. . . .”** 
R. McC. Tompkins, 
Colonel, USMC 


. 


Answers... 


Dear Sir: 

In answering LtCol R. D. Shaffer and Maj J. F. Corbett in 
the March Message Center, here are the immediate answers: 

1. Coping with frozen C-rations. Most foot troops dis- 
carded the “heavys” and ate only the “lights” augmented with 
ration chocolate bars. On one night when the temperature 
was in the —25° locality I heated a meat ration with a whole 
package of heat tabs. Still the center was an icicle even when 
the outside was burned. Best bet was a huge bonfire or boil- 
ing water in a Korean house. A special cold weather meat 
ration that can be eaten as is, or made into a jungle stew 
would be helpful. Made of dried ingredients and packaged 
in a plastic envelope to reduce bulk, it would be the answer. 

2. Starting vehicle engines in extreme cold. As soon as 
the temperature gets around +5° F, a detail should go around 


**Report on Operations MARKET and GARDEN (British). AI- 
lied Airborne Opns in Holland, Sept-Oct 48. AGO Wash. D. C. 
Historical Records Section, Pentagon Bldg. Document No. 9831, 
Vol 1. 





When Split Seconds 
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Your Holster Is As Important 


As Your Gun And Ammunition 









THERE ARE NO FASTER QUICK DRAW HOLSTERS THAN 


The Berns-Martin “Speed”—(Illustrated) a belt holster for 
3% to 62-inch barrel Revolvers only—$12.00 

The Berns-Martin “Airflyte’—a new single strap shoulder 
holster for the Combat Masterpiece and the M&P 4-inch only 
—with 12 cartridge loops—$15.00 

The Berns-Martin “Lightnin’ ”’—a harness type shoulder hols- 
ter for 2-inch S&W and Colt Revolvers only—$12.00 


The Evaluators “Military”’—a single cross-strap shoulder hols- 
ter for 2 and 4-inch Revolvers only—with 12 cartridge loops— 
$12.00 
And for the U. S. Pistol, Cal. .45, M1911—“The Raider”— 
a belt holster—$7.50. The “45 Auto”—a shoulder holster— 
$10.50 
Be sure to specify Make, Model, and Barrel Length of Weapoii 
Available for Lefthanded Men on Special Order 
Belt Holsters are Furnished with Hooks for Attachment 
to Webb Belts Unless Otherwise Specified 
Evaluators Heavy Duty Gun Belts—$5.00 
12-Cartridge Snap-on Slides—$3.00 


Specify Waist Size 


For Air Parcel Post to FPO Addresses, add 90c for belt holsters, 


or for gun belts and slides, and $1.75 for shoulder holsters. 


EVALUATORS LTD. 
Quantico, Va. 


Showroom: G. O. Van Orden F. M. Van Orden 
Woodland Drive BrigGen, USMC, Ret'd Sales Manager 
Triangle, Va. President Phone: Triangle 80-J 


SMITH & WESSON REVOLVERS, HIGH STANDARD PISTOLS, 
WINCHESTER RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS, WESTERN AMMUNI- 


TION, ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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each unit area and run all vehicle engines ten minutes each 
hour. When it dips to —5 or —10° F or below use the same 
procedure every half hour. Although I learned of a trick 
using a small quantity of ether in the air intake for cold 
starts last winter, I learned too late to put it to a test. This 
method is used commercially. 


3. Water freezing in canteens. Carrying the canteen next 
to the inner layers of clothing will prevent the water from 
freezing. However, this system allows drafts to whistle among 
the ribs. Some carried a half full canteen, so when it froze, 
water could still be put in for a drink from a clear spring or 
stream. I carried mine empty, and filled it from a spring or 
stream at each opportunity, using a halazone tablet, and 
emptying again after drinking. Melted snow has a burnt 
taste, and has to be melted, of course. 

One point not covered was frostbite—or prevention thereof. 
As the troops got tired, they tended to sit down or lie down 
during the long halts coming down from the frozen Chosin. 
The best preventive for frostbite, if you can’t get inside and 
get warm, is leadership, enough of that to keep every man 
moving even after 48 hours or more on their feet, to keep the 
old circulation going. The field manuals on extreme cold tell 
you all the other methods of preventing frostbite, which are 
also very applicable. 

Another minor point I’ve noted has been the ability of the 
men of the Ist Marine Division to keep clean in the field. At 
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first, we all let the dirt and beards accumulate, figuring on a 
clean-up “at the end of the operation.” Since this thing doesn’t 
seem to have a visible end, we’ve learned to live comfortably 
in the field, cold or hot, rain or shine. Very few learned that 
art in the Pacific War. 

Wruuam McReyno tps, 


LtCol, USMC 


Field Expedient . . . 
Dear Sir: 


May I point out an error in your description of the Back 
Cover on the June Gazette? Labeled “A Korean bridge be- 
comes a field expedient . . .” the bridge in reality was a field 
expedient constructed by the Marines! Located about midway 
between Wonju and Hoengsong, the bridge was constructed 
by Marines of the Assault Platoon, Wpns Co, 3d Bn, Ist 
Marines. The construction took place in the latter part of 
February and the bridge was utilized by the battalion in mov- 
ing to a forward assembly area preparatory to the attack. The 
stream was thigh-deep near the center. The efforts of the As- 
sault Platoon made the crossing immeasurably more comfort- 
able for the rest of the battalion. 

Ropert A. Foy e, 


IstLt, USMC 
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SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Manufacturers of : 


Ignition Systems for Jet, Turbine and Piston Power 
Plants, Fuel Injection Equipment for Railway, 
Marine and Industrial Diesel Engines, Electrical 
Connectors, Ignition Analyzers, Moldings and 
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Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Sidney, N. Y. 
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Lynn Montross (/nchon Landing, page 26) is a 
former Chicago newspaperman (Daily News) and 
New York advertising writer, a former free lance 
fiction writer for Colliers, Saturday Evening Post, 
and American, and a well-known author of books 
on the American Revolution. His War Through the 
Ages and The Reluctant Rebels have been well re- 
ceived. Coming out either this fall or next spring is 
his history of the Continental Army, The Rag, Tag, 
and Bobtail. 

Born in Battle Creek, Nebraska, in 1895, Mr 
Montross attended the University of Nebraska be- 
fore going off to World War I, where he served 
with the 131st Infantry, 33rd Division. 

His present assignment is with the Historical Di- 
vision, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, where 
he is kept busy preparing the narratives for the 
present series of official accounts of Marine par- 
ticipation in the fighting in Korea. 


2dLt Nolan Lushington was still attending Basic 
School when he brought us his first draft of A 
Troop Leader's Handbook, page 36, for appraisal. 

Lt Lushington was born in Jamaica, BWI, in 
1929. He is a graduate of Columbia College and 
entered the Marine Corps in June, 1950. After 
graduating from The Basic School, he was assigned 
to Co G, 3rd Bn, 2d Marines, 2d Marine Division, 
where he now keeps occupied with light machine 
guns. This is his first contribution to the MARINE 
Corps GAZETTE. 


William B. Prendergast (The Military’s Mistakes 
Are Final, page 42) is a member of the teaching 
staff of the United States Naval Academy. A native 
of Bridgeport, Conn., he received his B.A. and M.A. 
from Notre Dame, Licence en sciences politiques 
from the University of Louvain, Belgium, and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. His teaching 
experience includes Notre Dame, Johns Hopkins, 
Catholic U., and the Naval Academy. 

Mr Prendergast enlisted as 
a private in the Army in 
1942 and later received his 
commission from OCS. He 
served in antiaircraft artil- 
lery, military intelligence, 
and finally, OSS. 


-was Naval Battalion at Mari- 






Maj Don Carpenter (left) 
receiving an award from Col 
Ray Murray, CO, Hq Bn, 
HQMC in the picture, is a 
member of the HQMC Pistol 
Team, 1950 - 51 District 
champions. From his arti- 
cle Outdoor Living Hints, 
page 48, we gather he is also 
a great lover of life out in 
the open. A native of New York, Maj Carpenter 
attended the following schools: Annapolis High 
School, St John’s Manlius Military Academy; The 
Severn School (USNA Prep.) ; USMC Candidates 
for Commission School at Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington; Strayer Business School; and Insurance 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. 

In addition to being an expert rifle and pistol 
shot, Maj Carpenter is a writer, with two books 
and over 100 magazine articles to his credit. Since 
1925 he has had over 5000 by-line newspaper col- 
umns published. His present assignment is Public 
Information Officer for the 5th Marine Corps Re- 
serve District, Washington, D. C. 


Sgt Charles E. Gore (Possibilities of the Anti- 
tank Rocket, page 38) is now attached to the lst 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal Co at Camp Pendle- 
ton. He is a graduate of the Explosive Ordnance 
Disposal School, Naval Powder Factory, Indian 
Head, Md. This is his first GAZETTE article. 


LtCol William F. Prickett (Let’s Stop Heckling 
the Troops, page 19) was born in Waco, Texas in 
1915. A graduate of the University of Oklahoma, 
he joined the Marine Corps in 1937. He was with 
the 4th Marines in the Philippines when the Japs at- 
tacked and was a POW from 6 May 1942 to 20 
September 1945. At the present time he is CO of 


the 3d Bn, 6th Marines. 
A frequent contributor to 
the GAZETTE, his last article 


veles, an interesting account 
of a defensive action in the 
June, 





Philippines, in the 
1950 GAZETTE. 
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Distinguished Flying Cross 


IstLt William E. Androsko, Capt Byron H. Beswick (2d 
and 3d), 2dLt Aquilla M. Blaydes (2d), Capt Leslie E. Brown, 
IstLt John Browne (2d), IstLt Forrest E. Caudle (2d), Capt 
Earl W. Coppersmith (2d), Capt Gerard Dethier, 1stLt James 
C. Dunphy (2d), Capt Howard Ferguson, Jr. (4th), IstLt 
Sidney Fisher (2d), Capt John L. Greene (2d and 3d), IstLt 
William L. Hall (2d), Cape William J. Halligan (2d), IstLt 
John V. Hanes, Capt Charles A. House (2d), TSgt Leo 
J. Thli (2d), Capt James K. Johnson (3d), Maj. Robert E. 
Johnson (2d), IstLt Tracy N. Johnson (2d), Maj Whlliam 
C. Johnson, Capt Joseph R. Kapsch, Capt John P. Kelley 
(4th), IstLt Theodore R. Moore, TSgt Hugh F. Newell (3d). 

IstLt Eugene M. Oster, Maj Paul D. Parker, Capt Lloyd 
S. Penn (2d), Capt Frank H. Presley, IstLt James R. Priddy, 
TSgt Richard “T” Rodd, Jr. (2d), MSgt Donald E. Rupe 
(2d), Maj Archie D. Simpson, istLt Eldon C. Stanton (2d), 
Maj Robert F. Steinkraus, Capt Ralph P. Ward, Jr., TSgt 
George J. Welker (2d), Maj Robert T. Whitten, IstLt Joseph 
L. Wosser (2d), and Capt Theodore R. Yachik (2d). 


Air Medal 


IstLt Arthur R. Bancroft (3d), Capt Claude O. Barnholl 
(7th), IstLt Raleigh E. Barton, Jr. (2d), Capt Wallace D. 
Blatt (4th, 5th, and 6th), Capt Wiliam H. Bortz, Jr. (1st 
and 2d), Capt Merton K. Cameron, Jr (3d), TSgt Clyde B. 
Casebeer, IstLt Harry W. Colrnery, Cpl Jack M. Deaton, 
IstLt Richard S. Doth (2d), Capt Howard Ferguson, Jr. 
(8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th), IstLt Henry Fink, Jr. (13th), 
Capt Don H. Fisher (4th), TSgt Martin I. Frederick, Jr 
(4h), IstLt Donald E. Gillespie (Sth), Capt Robert J. Graham 
(4th), MSgt Billy R. Green (2d), Capt John L. Greene (4th, 
5th, and 6th), Capt Howard L. Hean, Capt David C. John- 
son (4th). 

Maj William G. Johnson, IstLt Elwin M. Jones (4th), 
MSgt Raymond F. Kennedy, Capt Walter J. Klimek, 2ndLt 
James W. Laseter, Capt Alan B. Lemlein (1st and 2d), IstLt 
William R. Lipscomb, Capt George E. McClane (5th), 1IstLt 
Jerry L. McCollom (4th), IstLe Robert A. Meyer, IstLt 
Theodore R. Moore (2d), IstLt George Mottl, Capt Warren 
P. Nichols (13th and 14th), TSgt Hugh F. Newell (3d and 
4th), Sgt Archibald F. O’Brien, Jr., Cpl Hugh A. O’Brien 
(Ist and 2d), IstLt Eugene M. Oster, Maj Paul D. Parker 
(2d, 3d, and 4th), IstLt Richard H. Peacock (2d), SSgt 
Ferd M. Pechner, Capt Edwin Pendrey (7th), Capt Lloyd S. 
Penn (1st and 2d). 

Capt Bertram L. Perkins (1st and 2d), Capt John S. Perrin 
(4th), Sgt William A. Piel, Capt Richard A. Polen (4th), 
IstLt James R. Priddy (1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th), IstLe Bertram 
H. Pryor, SSgt Donald E. Raehrs, Capt Frank K. Reilly, Jr. 
(Ist, 2d, and 3d), Sgt John A. Richard, Cpl Charles F. 
Roberts, TSgt Richard “T” Rodd, Jr. (Ist and 2d), PFC 
Louis A. Rossi, MSgt Donald E. Rupe (Ist and 2d), Sgt 
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William H. Saylor (1st and 2d), Sgt Charles P. Silas, Capt 
Martin J. Sexton (2d), WO Robert E. Six, IstLt Robert D. 
Slay (2d), IstLe Darnell N. Smith (4th, Sth, 6th, and 7th). 

TSgt James W. Snyder, IstLt Ernest E. Southerland (4th 
and 5th), IstLt Eldon C. Stanton (2d and 3d), Maj. Robert 
F. Steinkraus (14th and 15th), IstLt Gordon A. Stover (Ist 
and 2d), PFC Jefferson E. Smith (1st and 2d), Col Edward 
W. Snedeker (2d), IstLt Frank H. Stratton (5th, 6th, and 
7th), IstLt John S. Sumner, TSgt Irving G. Taylor (2d), 
IstLt Robert W. Taylor (6th, 7th, and 8th), Capt Wilson C. 
Terry (5th, 6th, and 7th), IstLt George F. Thayer, Capt 
Orlando S. Tosadl (5th), Sgt Thomas T. Tyskiewicz (Ist 
and 2d), IstLt Hiel L. VanCampen (4th), SSgt Paul F. 
Virosteck, Sgt Frederick J. Walker, Sgt Alfred E. Watson, 
IstLt Robert P. Welch, Sgt James R. Welfare (4th), TSgt 
George J. Welker (Ist and 2d), Capt Wilbur D. Wilcox 
(3d), IstLte Richard D. Williamson (11th), IstLe Robert L. 
Wood (Ist, 2d and 4th), IstLt Joseph L. Wosser, Jr. (Ist 
and 2d), Maj Michael F. Wojcik (3d and 4th), Capt Theo- 
dore R. Yachik (1st and 2d) and Sgt. Edward S. Zavistoski 
(1st, 2d, and 3d). 


Bronze Star 


PFC Charles J. Jackson, PFC Ralph W. Jaeger, PFC Donald 
R. Johnson, IstLt Harold W. Johnson, Sgt William S. John- 
son, Sgt Howard K. Jones, IstLt Robert T. Jorvig, 2ndLt 
Nicholas Kavakich, IstLt Joseph C. Kellett, PFC Richard L. 
Kelley, PFC Walter J. Kiefer, Cpl Johnny E. Kilduff, Sgt 
John Kinasz, 2ndLt Homer King (2d), MSgt James F. Lan- 
caster, PFC Gale D. Lange, Maj James E. Lawrence, Cpl 
Chester E. Lenard, Cpl Edwin F. Lester, Sgt Ronald J. Line- 
han, Jr., PFC Donald Lipka, PFC James E. Litz, Cpl Scott 
N. Ljungberg (1st and 2d), PFC Torivio Lopez, Sgt John 
L. Lucas, PFC Donald E. Lundburg, Cpl Joseph A. Lynch, 
Maj. Clarence J. Mabry. 

PFC Alfred L. Machmer, Sgt Allan D. MacLeod, IstLt 
James E. Major, Jr., SSgt Robert L. Marler, Sgt James N. 
Martin, 2dLt Lonnie M. Massey, PFC Marcus M. Matusek, 
PFC Joe G. Mazuca, TSgt Duard R. McAbee, Maj Floyd 
M. McCorkle, 1stLt John R. McGuigan, SSgt Stanley B. 
McPherson (2d), PFC Walter J. Menard, WO Harold J. 
Michael, PFC Vincent C. Mochael, Jr., PFC John H. Mills, 
LtCol Harry T. Milne (2d), Capt Richard E. Moody, 2dLt 
Arthur R. Mooney, MSgt Daniel W. Moore (2d), PFC 
Thomas A. Moore, PFC Goodahupe Morales, 2dLt Joseph 
Mordente, Capt Robert A. Morehead, Cpl Ruben L. Moreno, 
2dLt John Morgan, 2dLt Richard C. Morrow, MSgt Reginald 
Muchleroy, Sgt John Mulligan, PFC Gerald T. Murphy. 

Cpl William D. Murphy, Sgt James A. Newby, PFC Ken- 
neth J. O'Dell, SSgt George C. Ogden (2d), PFC Lloyd D. 
O'Leary, PFC Chester A. Ollman, SSgt John O'Neill, LtCol 
John H. Partridge (2d), 2dLt John M. Patrick, 1stLt Poul 
F. Pedersen (2d), MSgt Samuel “C” Perry, Jr., Capt Uel 
D. Peters, CWO Frederick C. Petet, TSgt Claud E. Phillips, 
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IstLt William R. Phillips, SSgt Vernon J. Plummer, Capt 
Gilbert N. Powell, PFC Clifford J. Ralph, PFC Charles H. 
Randall, Jr., Cpl Richard S. Ray, Sgt Willis A. Reid, PFC 
Donald R. Reaneau, Sgt Frank J. Reneson, MSgt George A. 
Ridgeway, PFC Frederick L. Robertson, TSgt Max Rousseau, 
PFC Robert L. Ryf, PFC Thomas N. S:. Dennis, MSgt Hervie 
L. Sartin. 


Sgt James F. Schifsky, Sgt Paul A. Schiller, Capt Richard 
W. Sinclair, IstLt Harry A. Skaggs, Pvt Billy C. Smith, Sgt 
Willie J. Smithee, Sgt Donald J. Sorenson, TSgt Norman D. 
Spinks, PFC Donald J. Springer, TSgt James E. Stephens, 
Sgt Joseph E. Stewart, Cpl Kenneth W. Stewart, IstLt Nor- 
man E. Stow, MSgt James D. Tate, PFC Harold L. Thatcher, 
Maj Thomas B. Tighe, SSgt Trinidad P. Trujillo, Cpl Homer 
Vaught, PFC Bobby G. Vestal, Cpl Tomy L. Vickery, PFC 
Allen M. Vincent, LtCol Erwin F. Wann, Jr., PFC Bernard 
R. Wargo, PFC Wilbur W. Way, IstLt James A. Weizen- 
egger. 

IstLt George P. Wheeland, Cpl Harold C. White, Sgt 
Robert E. Williams, Sgt Robert W. Williams, PFC Kenneth 
C. Wilson, 2dLt LeRoy K. Wirth, SSgt Joseph Wirthman, 
Cpl Jacob J. Wisniewski, Maj Henry J. Woessner, II, and 
PFC Robert L. Wolfe. 


Commendation Ribbon 


Cpl Joseph Alcantara, IstLt James C. Alison, IstLt Henry 
G. Ammer, Cpl Gordon E. Anderson, PFC Ronald Angeles, 
Cpl Robert F. Arvin, Cpl Joseph Augustynski, Jr., 2dLt Harvey 
W. Baron, Capt William L. Beach, MSgt William R. Beck, 
Cpl James E. Bennett, Jr., Capt Ernest J. Berger, Capt Hersel 
D. C. Blasingame, Capt Joel E. Bonner, Jr., Cpl Andrew J. 
Boyle, Jr., PFC Richard A. Brann, MSgt Robert D. Bricker, 
Maj John H. Brickley, IstLe George A. Brigham, IstLt Eu- 
gene H. Brown, WO Fredercik F. Brutsche, Cpl Darrell G. 
Burt, Cpl Jules E. Butler, PFC Andrew S. Cain. 

Maj Hugh B. Calahan, Cpl Harold D. Caldwell, Maj 
James M. Callender, Capt James C. Camp, Jr., Cpl Leonard 
C. Campbell, 1stLt Marshall S. Campbell, Cpl Charles L. 
arter, Sgt Richard A. Cash, PFC Richard L. Caswell, TSgt 
Thomas D. Cheshier, PFC Nicholas L. Christman, IstLt Allen 
B. Clark, Capt Amil K. Clark, Sgt Elmo A. Clark, TSgt 
Fracis M. Clements, IstLt Leonard M. Clements, Cpl Robert 
L. Clines, Maj Robert L. Cochran, IstLt Raymond P. Coffman, 
Jr., Capt Earl W. Coppersmith, Capt Ruel H. Corley, Jr., 
SSgt John D. Cormley, TSgt Bert P. Covey, Cpl Raymond 
M. Crawford, Sgt John T. Crim, Maj Angus J. Cronin, Maj 
James N. Cupp. 

Cpl James H. Dare, IstLt Leslie L. Davenport, MSgt 
Donald R. Davis, IstLt William J. Davis, MSgt Leslie W. 
Deardeuff, 2dLt Simon I. Degulis, SSgt Edgar L. Deighan, 
TSgt Jack W. Demmond, MSgt Vincent J. DeSimone, TSgt 
Boyd W. Dick, MSgt Phil Dierickx, MSgt Arthur E. 
Douglas, Cpl Wayne H. Duffey, Capt Phillip G. Dyer, TSgt 
Walton E. Earle, 2dLt Raymond S. Eason, Cpl James T. 
Economy, Sgt Charles E. Eldridge, Cpl Carville B. Ewing, 
Cpl James D. Farrell, IstLe Archibald E. Ferguson, Sgt John 
M. Fielding. 

Capt John J. Fischer, 1stLt Robert E. Follendorf, SSgt James 
F. Fontana, Sgt Eugene E. Forrester, LrCol Loren S. Fraser, 
‘PFC Billie L. Furchesg 2dLt James R. Gallman, Jr., SSgt 
Hughey C. Garling, PFC Lloyd W. Garner, Sgt Berle Garris, 
2dLt John “J” Gates, Sgt Gerald F. Gerth, Sgt Ralph E. 
Gillie, Jr., MSgt Orville B. Glisan, MSgt Robert W. Goit, 
PFC Farris F. Griffin (twice), PFC Morris J. Griffin, SSgt 
William H. Groenewald, Capt John P. Grove, TSgt Darwin 
D. Grunwald, TSgt Billie Guedon, TSgt Daniel W. Hall, Jr. 


SSgt Thomas J. Hall, Capt Russell Hamlet, Maj Frank W. 


Harrington, Capt Lawrence P. Hart, Capt Paul T. Havens, 
IstLt James M. Hayes, MSgt Jess E. Hayes, TSgt James W. 
Helms, Jr., 1stLe Robert A. Henderson, TSgt Michael Henetz, 
IstLt Jack M. Hermes, Sgt Ralph R. Herandez, MSgt Leonard 
W. Hitchcox, PFC Merwyn G. Hohner, Jr., Cpl Paul Holland, 
Capt James O. Holton, Cpl Johnny R. Hopson, TSgt Mansell 
E. Hosey, Cpl Delbert R. Houlette, MSgt David W. Huber, 
MSgt James H. Humbard, WO Luther “E” Hyder, CWO 
Joseph E. Intaschi, Capt Joseph N. Irick, Capt Walter F. 
Jacobs, 1stLt George Janiszewski, TSgt Gilbert W. Janke, Sgt 
Homer R. Johnston. 

SSgt Donald T. Jones, IstLt Edward H. Jones, Sgt Reginald 
L. Jones, 2dLt John J. Kagan, Sgt Clyde W. Keel, SSgt 
Maurice E. Keeling, TSgt Clarence E. Kennedy, MSgt Wayne 
H. Kerr, Cpl Richard G. King, SSgt Edward L. Kraemer, Jr., 
Cpl Verlynne T. Kukuk, Capt Frank C. Lang, 2dLt Richard 
C. Laubach, Cpl Mario J. Leone, TSgt Orville C. Locke, PFC 
Audray W. Looney, Maj. Clarence J. Mabry, SSgt William 
Mack, SSgt Victor R. Madden, Cpl Gerald A. Malner, TSgt 
Vernon O. Mann. 


Capt Ralph Martin, IstLt William A. Mather, SSgt James 
E. McCafferty, PFC Charles D. McCall, SSgt Francis B. Mc- 
Carthy, PFC Bruce D. McCullough, Capt John H. McGuire, 
IstLt Robert C. McGuire, Sgt William P. McKeown, SSgt 
Russell M. Menzies, 1stLt David D. Metcalf, Sgt William P. 
Minette, Capt Robert A. Morehead, Capt Philip C. Morrell, 
MSgt Ralph G. Morse, Jr., Capt Douglas K. Morton, Capt 
George Mottl, 1stLt Edward D. Murray, IstLt Joseh V. Mur- 
ray, Sgt Gordon A. Myers, Cpl Vernon E. Newcomer, MSgt 
Thomas P. Noonan, TSgt James R. Norris, MSgt William B. 
Norris, MSgt Mario C. Osimo, Cpl Robert B. Otto, SSgt 
Milton L. Owens, Cpl Henry A. Ozga, TSgt Arthur S. 
Panure. 

MSgt Robert T. Parker, MSgt Robert L. Parks, Sgt John 
H. Payne, Cpl Henry Perea, SSgt Carl W. Peters, TSgt 
Robert W. Peters, TSgt Claud E. Phillips, Cape William T. 
Phillips, TSgt Julius B. Pierce, IstLt Kenneth R. Porter, PFC 
Carl “R” Poulson, Jr., PFC Raymond Prodouz, IstLe Edward 
L. F. Profhtt, TSgt Winfred H. Prosser, Cpl Lawrence D. 
Puvogel, 2dLt Evieo Ragsdale, PFC Gaudalupe O. Ramirez, 
TSgt Maurice J. Reabold, LtCol Douglas E. Reeve, Cpl Billy 
W. Reid, Capt George K. Reid, Maj Edward L. Roberts, 
MSgt Gary H. Robinson. 

IstLt William M. Rossiter, I1stLe Leo R. Ryan, TSgt John 
E. Salaberry, Capt Charles A. Salsen, Sgt John Sanchez, Cpl 
Sylvan A. Schmalz, IstLe Gerald F. Schultz, Capt Bradley 
K. Schwarz, Sgt Alfred R. Scocchera, Sgt Lawrence Shefchik, 
Maj Donald W. Sherman, IstLt John W. Shirley, Cpl Joseph 
L. Smedly, 2dLt Edward E. Smith, 1stLt Gordon N. Smith, 
IstLt James W. Smith, Sgt Charles F. Smoker, PFC Merlin 
E. Snodgrass, CWO Harold Sobol, SSgt Albino M. Soliz, 
SSgt Robert O. Spencer, Maj Frank R. Stewart, Jr., TSgt 
James R. Sweeney. 

CWO William J. Tade, MSgt Lionel T. Taylor, IstLt 
Robert W. Taylor, SSgt Earnest I. Teter, Capt Edward G. 
Thomas, PFC Earl L. Tibbetts, TSgt James A. Tobin, Sgt 
Thomas L. Tomlinson, Maj James P. Treadwell, Cpl John 
Tresek, Cpl Jack W. Tucker, Sgt Herbert Underhill, Capt 
Crawford A. Venn, SSgt Clayton B. Vondette, Cpl Milton 
M. Walker, Capt Ray B. Wall, Capt Richard A. Ward, CWO 
Wolloam J. Warner, Jr., LtCol George F. Waters, Jr., Cpl 
Charles J. Watson, SSgt Francis H. Weaver, SSgt Roy L. 
Whidby, MSgt William E. Willett, PFC Gaston R. Williams, 
Sgt John R. Williams, Jr., Sgt Rafe Williams, SSgt Titus 
L. Willis, MSgt Victor J. Wolczak, Cpl William A. Woods, 
Sgt Sammie F. Wright, MSgt William J. Wylie, 2dLt James 
R. Young, Sgt Paul Young, and TSgt Harold W. Zollinger. 
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#@ Is THERE A COMMANDER ON DUTY TODAY WHO CAN 
remember the time when the horse was in vogue? If so, 
probably the only memory he retains of that era is the 
misfortune of being assigned a parade march position aft 
of a horse-mounted unit. The horse was retired to pasture 
and the commander lost a valuable reconnaissance aid. 
His successor, the jeep, has never been able to completely 
bridge the gap left by the departure of the horse from 
military duty. In difficult terrain hills are too steep, trails 
too narrow, and mud so deep that all too often the com- 
mander is forced to use “shanks mare” if he desires to 
conduct a detailed reconnaissance. Frequently, time will 
not permit this detailed reconnaissance by foot. 

The horse has definitely departed to the polo grounds 
and will be seen no more on the field of modern battle. 
Although the horse possessed great versatility and mobili- 
ty he was unable to provide the speed and endurance 
which are characteristic of modern war. On the other 
hand, the jeep has failed to fully measure up to the com- 





manders’ requirement for a_ suitable reconna call 
mount. ¢ 

If neither the horse nor the jeep is an adequafe mode 
of transportation for the commander on reconnaissance, 
apparently we must continue the search and development 
for a “mount” that will fulfill the requirements demanded 
by modern war. 

Reconnaissance must be conducted by commanders of 
all arms. The nature of this reconnaissance will vary 
from type unit to type unit and from echelon to echelon. 
Generally the requirements for a vehicle for conducting 
this reconnaissance is the same, although its utilization 
will vary depending on the mission of the unit. In any 
event, this vehicle should possess flexibility, cross-coun- 
try ability, adequate rate of speed, be relatively secure 
from enemy action, and be available when required. 

Greek mythology gives us a lead but not the solution 
to our problem. As may be recalled, Pegasus, the winged 
horse, was capable of movement in three dimensions at 


Why not provide the infantry unit commander with transportation designed to facilitate 


a rapid and thorough reconnaissance of his front? The time element involved in nego- 


tiating difficult terrain will usually limit the commander to a hasty inspection 
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supersonic speeds. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that we will 
be able to duplicate this feat. 
As a matter of fact, one can 
well imagine the consterna- 
tion that would arise if the 
Old Man found a winged 
horse tied in front of his 
tent. Either the Old Man 
would be in the mental ward 
before breakfast or heads 
would roll. On the other 
hand, the Old Man would be 
disturbed, but not driven to 
the breaking point, should a 
helicopter land under simi- 







lar conditions. 

The helicopter offers a 
great deal as a _ reconnais- 
sance vehicle. It possesses a 
good speed range, unlimited 
cross-country mobility, and 
is the essence of flexibility. 
There are, however, certain 
problems that must be solved 
before the helicopter will be 
available and acceptable to 
commanders at all echelons. 
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An early model built by McDonnell for the Air 
Force, this helicopter is small and offers unobstruct- 
ed vision to the commander in his reconnaissance. 


A minor problem, but one that must be eliminated, is 
the concept that the helicopter is one of those “new 
fangled gadgets that’s strictly for the birds.” There is 
also a general belief among ground personnel that air- 
planes are for aviators and that the ground Marine does 
well to keep clear. These mental barriers can and must 
be breached if the helicopter is to gain wide acceptance 
with ground force personnel. Fortunately, judging from 
battle reports, senior troop commanders are setting the 
proper example by using the helicopter for reconnais- 
sance. Doubtless, lesser lights will follow the lead. 

A second consideration is the possibility of loss of val- 
uable commanders by helicopter reconnaissance. Vulner- 
ability is a word that, when applied to aircraft, can be- 
come as entangling as the word statistics when applied 
to economics. Almost anything can be said relative to 
the vulnerability of the helicopter to enemy action and 
almost anything said is inconclusive. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the same problem existed for the 
liaison aircraft in 1942, yet its employment was con- 
sidered very successful during World War II and still 
is. The criterion is whether the helicopter can enable the 









commander to accomplish his reconnaissance success- 
fully. 

The major problem to be solved is the provision of 
sufficient number of helicopters to commanders when re- 
quired. Reports from battle areas indicate that the heli- 
copters have been so successful that demands for their 
services far exceed the capabilities of the VMO squad- 
rons. It seems that no matter how many helicopters are 


Rotor-Craft Corporation's newly-developed ‘‘Heli-Jeep.” 
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assigned to these units there will never be enough to meet 
the demand. Conventional helicopters are multi-place, 
expensive, difficult to maintain, and require a highly 
trained pilot, hence, their use is necessarily restricted. 
If lower unit commanders are to be provided helicopters 
for their command duties it seems apparent that a new 
approach to the problem is required. 

The commander’s reconnaissance vehicle should be 
organic to his organization. It should be relatively simple, 
easy to operate and maintain, and meet the other require- 
ments already established for an adequate reconnaissance 
vehicle. One might wonder if it is intended that we give 
the commander a jet-powered pogo stick. Strangely 
enough, that’s almost the answer. 

Several years ago, the Hoppi-Copter Company pointed 
the way by developing a one man helicopter.! One model 
was equipped with a seat and a small tricycle landing 
gear. The other design was a back-pack model. The two 
models flew successfully despite the fact that some me- 
chanical difficulties were experienced. Both models were 
powered by conventional re- 
ciprocating engines and vi- 
bration was a serious prob- 
lem. This was especially true 
with the back-pack model. 





@ THE important THING is that both models actually 
worked. If given sufficient funds and time, mechanical 
and engineering problems can be licked. It seems very 
probable that a jet-powered, back-pack, folding blade 
helicopter, suitable for military operations, can be de- 
signed and produced. 

Even a preliminary investigation indicates that we need 
a better reconnaissance vehicle than that now provided 
by the jeep. The helicopter embodies almost all required 


1“Motorcycle of the Sky” by Barkley K. Barclay. Helicopter, 
Nov 1947, page 18. 




































qualities, but conventional type helicopters, organic to 
VMO squadrons, are not, and cannot be provided in suffi- 
cient quantities for use by lower unit commanders. It 
would seem, therefore, that the Marine Corps has a re- 
quirement for one man helicopters and that further de- 
velopment of this type vehicle should be initiated. 


In event of a satisfactory one man helicopter being de- 
veloped and furnished Marine ground units, what assign- 
ment should be made of these vehicles? What training of 
personnel will be required? 


Although many uses will be found for the one man 
helicopter, this article is concerned only with the recon- 
naissance aspect. Keeping this in mind and due to the 
fact that the helicopter will be relatively light, mobile, 
and inexpensive, we can ex- 
pect to have sufficient num- 
bers of these machines avail- 
able to provide equipment 
down to and including com- 
pany commanders. Battalion 
and regimental commanders 
will require several machines 
since they usually require 
staff officers and radio oper- 
ators to accompany them on 
reconnaissance. Supporting 
units, such as artillery and 
tanks will also require as- 
signment of these machines. 

It should be noted that 
these helicopters are referred 
to as vehicles and machines 
and not as aircraft. It is es- 
sential that they be accept- 
ed and operated as ground 
equipment and not as avia- 
tion material, in order that 
the mental barrier existing in 
relation to aviation equip- 
ment be dispelled. 

Since little is known of the problems involved in learn 
ing to operate these vehicles, it is most difficult to 
ascertain the scope of training that will be required to 
qualify a commander as an operator. It appears that 
almost any normal man will be able to master the art of 
tree-top flight with no more difficulty than learning to 
drive on U.S. Highway No. 1. Field schools at division 
level could be established for training commander-oper- 
ators. Once mechanical operation of the machine is mas- 
tered, the commander will be required to accomplish 
tactical training. This will include flights to develop the 
commanders’ ability to maintain orientation. If the com- 
mander is proficient in map reading and terrain ap- 
preciation this should not be difficult, since the greatest 
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advantage of the helicopter is its ability to remain rela- 
tively stationary in the air. 

Once equipment has been procured and commanders 
trained, techniques for the use of the one man helicopter 
will have to be developed. At this time it seems that any 
development program will be based on techniques of ter- 
rain utilization. In other words, an analysis of terrain 
in each situation will be required in order that the re- 
connaissance. can be accomplished without the commander 
becoming a casualty. Parties accompanying the com- 
mander will require group training in order to operate 
efficiently, providing staff assistance and security for the 
commander. 

If the machine is to be considered adequate, it must 





A helicopter that appears to fill the author’s specifications is the “Buck 
Private,” the American Helicopter Company’s pulse-jet, single-space plane 


be easily maintained. Such maintenance should be per- 
formed within the organic unit, with the exception of 
major overhaul. 

Provided with an organic one-man helicopter of 
adequate design, the commander will once again find him- 
self with a proper reconnaissance mount. He will be able 
to conduct reconnaissance quickly over almost every type 
of terrain. No longer will he trudge through the mud, 
climb steep hills, travel narrow roads, or be satisfied with 
incomplete reconnaissance. No longer will he face death 
at the hands of a reckless jeep driver; now he can be 
more selective in a method of self-destruction. He won’t 
have his trusty horse, conventional or winged. He will, 


however, have a mount fit for a Greek god—and a 
US @ MC 
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Marine. 







































The Troops 


By LtCol W. F. Prickett 


® Lev’s stop HECKLING THE TROOPS. IF THE MAN- 
days lost daily as a result of heckling were laid end to 
end, they would stretch well into the twenty-first century. 
An increasingly large number of Marines, officer and en- 
listed, individually and collectively as a headquarters, are 
daily engaged in various practices which take up time 
with no corresponding results in things done. Each of us 
has been a victim of this new parlor game and I can hear 
the mumbled, “It’s about time someone did something 
about this,” and “Brother, you ought to hear what hap- 
pened to me.” We recognize in others what we overlook 
in ourselves. Chances are that you are also guilty. 

Here are a few of the more common methods of 
heckling. Some of them have been with us so long they 
are thought of as necessary evils. The list is by no means 
complete, nor does it set forth the worst offenses. It is 
intended to be varied enough to show that all echelons 
are guilty of time-consuming procedures that add nothing 
but resentment to the Marine’s pack. 


Parking Space 


Each headquarters or office generally has a limited 
number of parking spaces adjacent to it. Almost without 
exception, these spaces are marked with reserved signs. 
Whether units reserve their spaces by job-title, number, 
or name, the net result is the same—all spaces reserved. 











Let’s Stop WECKLING 


Anytime during the day, 25 to 50 per cent of these spaces 
are vacant. Consequently, when you have to visit another 
office on business, you are forced to make a decision as 
to the lesser of three evils — (1) to park in a space as- 
signed to someone else; (2) to park in a no-parking area; 
or, (3) to park a couple of blocks away. If you choose 
either of the first two, you are taking a chance on getting 
a ticket and making an embarrassing trip to see the pro- 
vost marshal. If you choose the third, you have lost time 
which could have been devoted to your job. 

“Yes,” you say, “it is too bad that we don’t have 
enough parking spaces but complaining about the lack 
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of parking space is like complaining about the weather. 
What can you do? 

A few more parking spaces might help but it is doubt- 
ful. There would always be a personnel officer, assistant 
adjutant, or chief clerk to rush out and stake a claim on 
the additional spaces as they became available. The 
answer is not additional parking spaces, it is the intelli- 
gent use of the spaces available. 

I believe in RHIP and have no argument with reserv- 
ing a space for the Old Man. He is probably in and out 
of the building a dozen times a day anyway. However, | 
can see no reason why his staff can’t take a short walk 
twice a day. If anyone has to park a couple of blocks 
away, it should be the people working in the building. 
You know the number of individuals required to visit you 
in your office. Give them parking space even if it means 
the loss of your own. 

Let’s face the fact that Marine Corps posts are large 
and spread out; that a car is a necessity; and there just 
aren't enough parking spaces for business and our own 
convenience. If a man is out of his office 30 minutes in 
order to accomplish 15 minutes’ work in your office, 
vou are heckling! 
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CORRECT BUSANDA 
LTR SUGAR DASH 
NINE PAREN EDY 


Publishing Communications 


We are all aware that Western Union typewriters are 
necessary for radio operators because there is no Morse 
code signal for such things as colons, commas, and paren- 
theses. Messages coming over the radio circuits must be 
received like this: “CORRECT BUSANDA LTR SUGAR DASH 
NINE PAREN EDV COLON FEG PAREN JIG JIG SEVEN SLANT 
LOVE ELEVEN DASH FOUR OF SIX JUNE SUBJECT QUOTE 
STANDARD PRICING AND SALES POLICY FOR PETROLEUM 
UNQUOTE APPEARING IN FIFTEEN JUNE ONE NINE FIVE ZERO 
NAVY DEPARTMENT BULLETIN FIFTY DASH FOUR FOUR 
THREE AS FOLLOWS X” You have seen such things posted 
on bulletin boards and distributed throughout a com- 
mand, You are heckling if you reproduce it in that form. 


























Stop it and reproduce this: “Correct Busanda ltr 5-9 
(EDV:feg) JJ7/L11-4 of 6 June subject “Standard 
Pricing and Sales Policy for Petroleum” appearing in 15 
June 1950 Navy Department Bulletin 50-443 as follows:” 
In addition to saving the readers valuable time, the typist 
cutting the stencil has one-third less typing to do. 


Directives 


I realize that the Marine Corps has grown up and that 
a great many more directives are required to run it effi- 
ciently. What I don’t understand is why it has been nec- 
essary to make those directives so difficult to read and 
understand. The readability of correspondence and or- 
ders has decreased in direct proportion to the increase 
in their volume. It is not at all unusual these days to see 
the adjutant and the sergeant major looking over the 
commanding officer's shoulder while he reads aloud the 
newest directive from higher headquarters. Directives 








are read and reread and the 64-dollar question is still 
“What does it mean?” They are being heckled! 

I have been told that Napoleon kept the two most 
stupid men in his armies attached to his headquarters. 
Each order written was read by both these men. Jf they 
understood it, the order was published. If not, the order 
was rewritten and tested again. Before you publish an 
order, have someone read it who is not familiar with the 
subject. If he understands it, you are on the right track. 

Long, involved sentences containing numerous clauses 
and three, four, and five syllable words may make the 
writer seem scholarly but they also result in reams of 
correspondence explaining what the order meant in the 
first place and finally publishing a new directive which 
is more complicated than the first one. A large percentage 
of the men in the United States makes a living interpret- 
ing laws with their “provided and provided further.” If 
we don’t watch out, we'll be drafting them to interpret 


our orders. 





The next time you complain that someone failed to get 
the word, break out the order and see how many ways 
it can be interpreted. If there is more than one, you were 
heckling! Instead of sentences like this: ‘““Addressees will 
immediately initiate the necessary procedures to imple- 
ment the contents of this directive,” let’s use: “Execute 
immediately.” 

The subparagraph fiend is the granddaddy of all those 
who heckle with written instruction. The colon is his 
sword with which he slices his instructions into minute 
particles to be presented piecemeal. Paragraphing is de- 
signed to aid the reader to assimilate the material. If 
yours fails to do this, do it over until it does. Beware of 
colons! Present instructions on one subject in one place. 
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Reporting 

Everyone who has been transferred once is familiar 
with the reporting-in heckling. After reporting to the 
adjutant or personnel officer and receiving an assign- 
ment, officers then sit and wait to see the commanding 
officer or chief of staff. If he is out or busy, your wait 
can take all day. I’m not denying that the few minutes 
spent in the actual interview with the commander are 
necessary, desirable, and highly beneficial to both parties, 
because they are. However, if the CO is busy, let the 
officer reporting in go get done the many other things he 
needs to do. One large post sends officers reporting in on 
their way immediately and makes an appointment for his 
interview. The commander should interview newcomers 
on a schedule as he holds office hours if necessary. 

Each time I report in, the thought crosses my mind 
that the Marine Corps is missing a bet during the low 
budget days in not getting a subsidy from the wallet 
makers. The pocketbooks worn out by Marines and their 
dependents in search of the right card among the many 
must put a tidy sum in the till of the manufacturers. Is 
there any valid reason why the Marine Corps Identifica- 
tion Card and/or a Dependent’s Identification Card can’t 
identify Marines and/or their dependents at the ex- 
change, commissary, movie, swimming pool, club, or 
anyplace else that is for service personnel and their de- 
pendents? At least one man-day is lost on every transfer 
because personnel must have a card for each of those 
activities. 








Detachment 


Upon detachment, personnel are required to get a clear- 
ance slip or check-out form filled out. This requires the 
initials of 10 to 20 individuals spread all over the post. 
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You are lucky if you can get it all done in one day. 
Chances are that you have had no dealings with half of 
the offices on the list. Probably you won’t even know 
where one or two of them are located. Nevertheless, you 
must get their initials. In addition, you must certify that 
you have no indebtedness at the offices listed. If the per- 
son initialing has made a mistake, you are holding the 
bag because of your certification. If the initials are neces- 
sary, and I’m not convinced they are, the certification is 
certainly heckling. The man being transferred has enough 
to do without traipsing all over the post in search of 
offices he has never been inside during his tour. 


Automobile Tags from Other Posts 


Automobile tags are issued at all posts in the Marine 
Corps. They are good only at that one post. If you visit 
another post, you must go through the mill for their par- 
ticular tag or visitor’s permit. Why shouldn’t an auto- 
mobile tag identify a car as an ID card identifies a Ma- 
rine? A Marine Corps tag would save money and per- 
form this service. An example of the viciousness of 
heckling on this score is the true story of the technical 
sergeant who was ordered to temporary duty for about 10 
days at a large Marine Corps post which was less than 
a day’s drive from his home station. The sentry at the 
main gate informed the sergeant he would not be allowed 
to take his car aboard since his home station did not 
require liability insurance. Arguments got him nowhere. 
He walked until his wife mailed him his insurance policy. 
Actually, the insurance requirements of both posts were 
identical. Let’s let the poor devil on temporary duty 
drive his car without heckling so he can do the job he 
was ordered to do. 


Filling Out Forms 


In the last five years, I personally have filled out 
enough forms to fill a filing cabinet. Every bit of the 
information called for on those forms was contained on 
my classification card and later in my qualification rec- 
ord. Most of the time, I had to get the information from 
those sources. The reason for the officers’ qualification 
record and the service record book is to put on file all the 
information any headquarters could possibly want or 
need. Why not use it? It must be a valuable record since 
you have to sign a receipt for it when transferred. The 
next time your office needs information or statistics about 
the personnel of the post, get it from the existing records 
and don’t heckle the individuals. 






























T/O vs T/A 


I’m convinced that the people who write the T/A not 
only have never read the T/O but also have no intention 
of ever reading it. The K-War series T/O assigns an in- 
fantry battalion 22 clerk-typists. The K-War series T/A 
gives the battalion 14 standard, one 18-inch carriage, and 
one portable, typewriters. Of what earthly use is a typist 
without a typewriter? The battalion has quite a few 
other personnel whose MOS requires the ability to type, 
such as administrative clerks and supply clerks. What 
are they going to do their typing on? The answer is that 
they will get enough typewriters through the back door 
to do their jobs. It shouldn’t be necessary for the bat- 
talion to beg, borrow, and steal typewriters; let’s give it 
the equipment it needs legitimately. 


Conclusion 


I have enumerated only a few of the heckling practices 
that are in existence throughout the Marine Corps. Each 
reader will probably be able to think of a few more such 
as the falling out for a formation 30 minutes prior to its 
scheduled time. By themselves, they don’t amount to 
much, but collectively, they consume those man-days and 
are a serious threat to the esprit of our Corps. If you 
have been one of those who has wondered what became 
of the well-trained Marines of yester-year, the answer 
might be that heckling takes up so much time that there 
isn’t any left over for training. 

The time has come for us Marines, individually and 
collectively as headquarters units, to examine our proce- 
dures and practices. Those that are necessary must be 
simplified and the unnecessary ones discarded into the 
circular file. Orders and directives must be readable, 
understandable, and capable of withstanding the cold 
light of logic and reason. The T/A must provide the 
equipment for the personnel assigned in the T/O. Get off 


the bandwagon and LET’s STOP HECKLING THE TROOPS! 
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By Lynn Montross 


® THERE WAS LITTLE TO INDICATE THAT THE SUNDAY 
morning of 25 June 1950 was a landmark for thousands 
of young men all over the United States. As they read 
their newspapers after breakfast, the pennant chances of 
the Dodgers probably concerned them more than the out- 
break of an intramural war in Korea. It would hardly 
have occurred to these civilians that it was actually D-Day 
minus 82 for them. But these young men were Marine 
reservists, and in less than 12 weeks many of them would 
be halfway around the earth, making an amphibious 
landing in a flaming town on an Asiatic peninsula. 

The Korean struggle achieved a personal significance 
for them when the United Nations ordered military sanc- 
tions against the Red Korean aggressors. By July 4th, 
U. S. naval, air. and land forces had been sent to Korea 
to help enforce those sanctions. It was D-Day minus 
73, for an amphibious counterstroke was already being 
considered by Gen Douglas MacArthur, commander in 
chief of the UN forces assisting the Republic of Korea. 

The strategic importance of the Inchon-Seoul area 
(Map 1) had been obvious ever since its seizure by North 
Korean invaders during the early days of the war.! In- 
chon was the principal port of the west coast; Seoul, the 
hub of the enemy’s communication lines between North 
Korea and his troops pushing into the Republic of Korea. 
Capture of the two cities would simultaneously disrupt the 
North Korean Army’s 
forces with a valuable staging and supply point as well 
as air sites for further offensive operations. 

At that time no Marine division was available for the 
proposed pr and Gen MacArthur tentatively se- 
lected the U. S. Army Ist Cavalry Division. The Marine 
Corps was i represented in Japan by Mobile Training 
Group Able, which had arrived before the outbreak of 
war to instruct Army occupation troops in basic amphibi- 
ous techniques. Col Edward H. Forney, chief of the 
group, was appointed G-5 for the Ist Cavalry Division 
to assist with planning. Other members were sent in 
teams to camps in Japan with a mission of training troops 


rear area and provide the UN 


for the landings. 

The plan was abandoned on 10 July, owing to the 
rapid deterioration of the military situation in Korea. 
Red Korean invaders had sliced so deeply into ROK 
territory that it became necessary to use the lst Cav Div 
to bolster the existing defense. 

For thousands of Marine reservists, still going about 
their civilian occupations, the critical scene changed to 
the Pentagon. There, on 22 July, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff granted Gen MacArthur’s repeated requests (10, 15, 
and 19 July) for a full-strength Marine division to be 


1Obvious, in fact, since the occasion in 1871 when the Marines 
first landed near Inchon. (See Gazette, November 1950, p. 24, 
56, 57.) 
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In cooperation with the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, the Gazette herewith presents an- 
other in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine 
operations in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers 
of the Historical Division, these articles are based on 
available records and reports from units in Korea. Also to 
be treated in this series: 

Mobilization and Movement to Korea 
The Chosin Reservoir Breakout 
Anti-Guerrilla Operations in South Korea 
The Drive to the 38th Parallel 

Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues, 
except for mobilization, which will not appear in order. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. 
Articles of the length to be used in the GAzeTTE, more- 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be sought, and these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that GazeTTE readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefore, for 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you 
can make available, to the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 











employed in Korea. It was now D-Day minus 54, but 
nothing resembling a full-strength Marine division was in 
sight. Old timers might have sighed for the days before 
the Fleet Marine Force when the mounting out of an 
expeditionary force was a relatively informal procedure. 
These veterans fondly recalled that an expeditionary force 
was simply “put together at the gangplank” of Marines 
hastily assembled from Navy Yards and equipped in the 
simple fashion of that day. 

Although warfare had become more complex in 1950, 
it appeared that such drastic measures might have to be 
revived if the lst Marine Division was to be re-constituted 
within a month. It had but a single infantry regiment 
early in July—the 5th Marines, which became the princi- 
pal element of the Ist Provisional Marine Brigade and 
sailed from San Diego on the 14th to take part in the 
fight to hold the Pusan Perimeter.” Including the brigade 
troops, the division was merely a skeleton organization, 
on a peacetime T/O, of approximately 8,000 officers and 
men. For that matter, the active duty Marine Corps of 
30 June numbered only 74,279 troops assigned to a wide 
variety of security, training, and administrative duties. 

Even the nostalgic old timers had to admit, however, 
that the Corps of 1950 had improved in one respect over 
the past. Although the troops for a full-strength division 


2The story of the operations of the Ist Provistg 
Brigade was told in the June Number of the Mar 
Gazette. A later article of this series will take ae in is 
mobilization of the Reserve and its vital role i ‘ 
Ist Marine Division. 
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of the heavy equipment had been stored “in mothballs” 
since World War II at Barstow and other California 
depots. Some 500 civilians had to be employed for sev- 
eral weeks to recondition this equipment and load it on 
flatcars to be sent to the port of embarkation. The long 
columns of vehicles were driven over the road, not only 
to save shipping space but also to check their recondi- 
tioning. 

Unfortunately, the personnel could not be stored in 
warehouses for an emergency. In order to build the lst 
Marine Division up to a war-strength T/O of approxi- 
mately 22,000, it would be necessary to call up the minute 
men of 1950—those thousands of Reserve Marines still in 
their civilian jobs. On 19 July , immediately following 
presidential authorization, organized reserves were 
alerted by the Commandant for a call to active duty, with 
the first units reporting 10 days later. And on 7 August, 
D-Day minus 39, the Commandant began calling the 
volunteer reserve. Within a few weeks these Marines 
would have to be sorted out for assignment to the division, 
for further training, or to replace regulars who were 
stripped from posts and stations to join the brigade and 
the Ist Mar Div. Shades of the gangplank expeditionary 
forces! 

By working an administrative miracle, the lst Mar Div 
won the first round of its bout with time and tide when, 
on 15 August, it reached war-strength (less the 7th Ma- 
rines) only 27 days after commencing its build-up from 
a peacetime T/O. A new Ist Marines had been formed, 
third rifle companies for the 5th Marines organized, sup- 
port and service units put together—all in an integrated 
effort by reserves from civilian life, by regulars reporting 
from other stations, and by supply depots at Barstow and 
San Francisco. 

Round Two commenced on 17 August when the 7th 
Marines were activated, D-Day minus 29. Two under- 
strength battalions of the 6th.Marines arrived at Pendle- 
ton from Lejeune to be joined by more regulars and re- 
serves and were designated as 7th Marines. A peace- 
strength battalion, on duty with the Fleet, sailed from 
the Mediterranean directly to Japan. A third rifle com- 
pany and third platoons for the other two companies of 
this battalion were assembled at Pendleton and embarked 
with the main body of the 7th Regiment on 3 September, 
D-Day minus 12. 

In Japan, meanwhile, high-level planners were putting 
the cart before the horse by working on the Inchon-Seoul 
operation before the landing force was fully organized. 
As a preliminary measure the Tenth Corps had been acti- 
vated on 16 August with MajGen Edward S. Almond in 
command. The principal elements were to be the 1st Mar 
Div and the U. S. Army 7th Infantry Division, the latter 
being scarcely more than a cadre in Japan at this time. 

General MacArthur wished to land at Inchon not later 
than favoring tides permitted in September. He con- 
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sidered this the latest date when the operation could be 
launched with good prospects of being finished before 
cold weather. The time was short, therefore, when the X 
Corps staff was formed on 16 August with the title Spe- 
cial Planning Staff, Far East Command. 

Some of the problems awaiting the planners had already 
been approached by Gen MacArthur’s staff. As early as 
July a Joint Army Navy Intelligence Service report on 
selected Korean beaches had revealed that high tides and 
mud flats presented major problems in landing along the 
entire west coast. When the meteorological and hydro- 
graphic data were considered, it became evident than an 
Inchon landing must surmount unusual if not unique 
obstacles (Map 2). Low seas were common from May 
through August, while high seas prevailed from October 
through March. This left September, a transition period, 
as the only autumnal month when conditions, though 
variable, were satisfactory for putting troops ashore. 

In all September there were three days when such an 
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Marines aboard ship are briefed for the Wolmi assault. 


operation could be attempted. The tidal range near In- 
chon is one of the greatest in the world, varying from an 
average spring tide range of 27.1 feet to an occasional 
maximum of 33 feet. The extensive mud flats in the 
harbor area necessitated a tidal height of 23 feet for 
landing craft, and 29 feet for LSTs. Only from 15 to 18 
September were these conditions provided by spring tides, 
and the next opporuntity would not come until the middle 
of October. 

Each of these three days, moreover, offered but a few 
hours that could be utilized for an amphibious assault. 
Owing to the tidal currents and narrow channel leading 
to the objective area, daylight landings were necessary 











for all but selected small groups. The duration of spring 
tides above the prescribed minimum averaged three to 
four hours, and during this interval the maximum in 
troops and supplies must be put ashore. Every minute 
counted, because initial landing forces could not be re- 
inforced or supplied until the next high water period. 

Time and tide, in short, seemed to have combined to 
protect Inchon from seaborne foes. Islands, reefs, and 
shoals restricted the approach to the outer harbor, so that 
only a single channel was available for large ships 
throughout the last eight miles. Currents ranging from 
three to six knots multiplied the chances of confusion in 
an amphibious operation. And much of the inner harbor 
was a vast mud flat at low water, penetrated by a single, 
narrow, dredged channel 12 to 13 feet deep. 

As if such difficulties were not enough, a brief general 
survey of the target area was also discouraging. Two 
islands, Wolmi-do and Sowolmi-do, located in the com- 
manding position between outer and inner harbors, were 
linked to each other and to Inchon by a causeway. In 
advance of intelligence reports, it had to be assumed that 
Wolmi-do would be honeycombed with harbor defenses. 
This critical terrain feature must be reduced as a pre- 
liminary to any larger landing. For Inchon’s “beaches” 
were but narrow strips of urban waterfront, protected by 


Inchon’s low tide strands landing ships of the invasion. 








Destroyers purposely stand in close to Wolmi Island in order to provoke enemy disclosure of shore batteries. 


a seawalk and flanked by Wolmi-do. The height was too 
great for ramps to be dropped at any stage of the tide, 
and some method must be found for the assault troops to 
scale the wall under fire. Once past, there remained the 
task of seizing a city of 250,000 inhabitants as the initial 
beachhead. 

Even with all these obstacles, Inchon offered the best 
combination available on Korea’s west coast for favorable 
landing conditions and proximity to the strategic objec- 
tive. The greatest unknown in the equation was the resist- 
ance to be expected in the target area. Even assuming 
that most of the North Korean troops would be engaged 
to the southward, it was conceivable that only a few 
thousand defenders might turn an Inchon landing into 
another Tarawa. 

These were the broad aspects of the problem remain- 
ing to be solved by high-level planners. Both Gen Mac- 
Arthur and Gen Almond left no doubt from the beginning 
that Marines were to share in the planning. Shortly after 
the outbreak of the Korean war, LtGen Lemuel C. Shep- 
herd, Jr., Commanding General, Fleet Marine Force, Pa- 
cific, conferred in Tokyo with Gen MacArthur concerning 
the movement of Marine elements to the Far East. Fol- 
lowing the formation of the X Corps staff, Col Forney 
was designated as deputy chief of staff, responsible for 
all amphibious planning. In addition, Gen Almond wished 
to have one Marine officer attached to each staff section 
in a regular capacity along with Army and Navy officers. 
Marines of Mobine Training Group Able, therefore, were 
assigned as working members to the X Corps staff. 

CG 1st Mar Div was given the responsibility for the 
detailed planning concerned the employment of his divi- 
sion, the X Corps’ landing force. Gen MacArthur re- 
quested early in August that an advance planning group 
be sent by air from Pendleton to Tokyo. 12 officers and 
six enlisted men of the Ist Division staff left California 
on 15 August, and a second group of 11 officers and four 
enlisted men took off four days later. These groups 
reached Tokyo on 19 and 22 August and reported to Com- 
mander Naval Forces Far East (COMNAVFE) on board 
the Mount McKinley, flagship of Commander Amphibious 
Group One (Commander Attack Force). 

From the beginning the relationship between the Ist 
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Mar Div as landing force and Phib Group One as attack 
force was clear and in accordance with USF doctrine. 
But the command status and responsibilities for the as- 
sault landing phase of CG X Corps, Commander Joint 
Task Force 7, and COMNAVFE remained “vague and 
confusing.” None of these commands ever appeared under 
well defined titles which, under existing amphibious doc- 
trine, would have been appropriate to the echelons in- 
volved. 

Not only were unusual limitations of time and space 
a factor in lst Mar Div detailed planning, but also the 
separation of the planning group from the remainder of 
the division while the brigade was in action in southern 
Korea and other elements had not yet departed Pendleton. 
As an added responsibility, Marines had a part in the 
amphibious training of the U. S. Army 7th Inf Div. Be- 
fore being attached to X Corps, this unit had been 
stripped of troops to strengthen other Army divisions in 
Korea. Only a skeleton organization remained, with some 
of the companies being reduced to 50 men. At this stage 
the members of Mobile Training Group Able were given 
a two-fold mission—while some of them served on the 
X Corps planning staff, others had the duty of training 
7th Div troops in amphibious techniques. Marine teams 
visited the camps in Japan, giving instruction while new 
increments, including 8,000 Korean troops, brought that 
division up to war strength. A remarkable build-up and 
training task was accomplished to ready the 7th Div for 
operations following its D-day-plus-four landings at In- 
chon. 

Meanwhile, planners of X Corps and the lst Mar Div 
worked against time. Only about 20 days stretched ahead 
of them for the preliminary studies, estimates, assump- 
tions, and decisions which were eventually boiled down 
into an order to “seize by amphibious assault, occupy, and 
defend a beachhead in the Inchon area; transport, land, 
and support the follow-up elements of the X Corps, in 
order to support the seizure by the X Corps of Inchon, 
Kimpo AF, and Seoul; the blocking of enemy forces south 
of the line Suwon-Inchon, and the severence of enemy 
communications in the Seoul area.” 

Much depended on X Corps intelligence reports when 
it came to dealing with problems concerning the target 
area. The question as to the ability of LVTs to traverse 
the mud flats of Inchon harbor could not be satisfactorily 
answered. Planning, therefore, went ahead on the as- 
sumption that they could not. And aerial photographic 
coverage revealed that the seawall along the Inchon water- 
front averaged 16 feet above low water. 

Advance estimates of enemy numbers and installations 
were based on aerial observation as well as Eighth Army 
reports and PW interrogations in southeastern Korea. 
Initial X Corps estimates placed the Red Korean strength 
in the Inchon area at 1,500 to 2,500 troops. Photographic 
interpretation showed a formidable array of defensive 
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positions, but most of them appeared to be unoccupied. 
Daily aerial observation reports during the planning peri- 
od indicated an almost complete lack of enemy activity. 

On the assumption that enemy resistance in the harbor 
area would be light, X Corps planners accepted the calcu- 
lated risk which is a distinguishing feature of the Inchon 
landing. This was the bold decision to seize Wolmi-do 
Island during the early morning high tide when tanks 
could be landed (Map 2), then postpone the main assault 
at Inchon until late afternoon high tide. This plan gave 
the enemy a 12-hour warning during which to prepare a 
warm reception for the main effort. 

The alternative of attacking both objectives simultane- 
ously was dismissed as an even greater hazard. In that 
case the landing craft for the Inchon assault would have 
to traverse a narrow and tortuous channel in the pre-dawn 
darkness. The troops, moreover, would be exposed to 
point-blank enfilade fire from Wolmi-do’s batteries. 

The planners agreed that this key to the harbor defenses 
must be seized first. But they did not propose to place 
too much trust in advance intelligence reports indicating 
light resistance. This factor could better be determined 
in advance of D-Day by moving up a few destroyers 
almost within pistol range to bombard the island, chal- 
lenging enemy batteries to return fire and disclose their 
positions. 

This bold plan revived in earnest the good old Navy 
command, “Stand by to repel boarders!” The daring mis- 
sion of the destroyers involved the risk of grounding on 
the mud flats and being left high and dry by the receding 
tide. It was candidly recognized by Navy planners that 
enemy troops might cross a few hundred yards of mud 
and try to swarm upon the decks. No cutlasses were pro- 
vided, but the destroyer crews were issued rifles and 
tommy guns, just in case. 

After the seizure of Wolmi-do, dependence was to be 
placed on naval gunfire and naval air strikes to beat down 
enemy opposition before the afternoon landings on the 
Inchon beaches. Carrier air support was planned until 
Kimpo Airfield could be seized, at the earliest possible 
moment, so that planes of Marine Air Wing 1 could sup- 
port the advance on Seoul. 

Calculated audacity was also the spirit of the detailed 
planning by the Ist Mar Div. Only two regiments were 
available for the assault, and in 90 minutes of fading 
daylight they must gain a foothold in an Oriental city as 
populous as Omaha. The solution adopted was to land 
one regiment in the most thickly populated area, abo 
a thousand yards from two commanding heights. hg 
other regiment was to land toward the base of the Inghoa< 
peninsula and swing around in the rear of the city f&ba 
escape of defenders or arrival of reinforcements.) 

The problem of high priority supplies and equip nap 
was urgent, since the landing force could hardly | wat! 
until the high tide of the following morning. This ledge 
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the bold plan of beaching LSTs for that purpose only 
30 minutes after H-hour. These unwieldy vessels, of 
course, would be sitting ducks for enemy fire if the land- 
ing troops met with reverses. But that risk was considered 
preferable to delay. 

COMNAVFE VAdm Charles T. Joy, through Com- 
mander JTF 7 (VAdm Arthur D. Struble, Commander 
7th Fleet) commanded all forces engaged in the amphibi- 
ous operations until command of operations ashore was 
passed to Gen Almond, CG X Corps. Control of landing 
force troops passed from Commander Attack Force 
(RAdm James H. Doyle, ComPhiGruOne) to Commander 
Landing Force (CG 1stMarDiv) after the securing of 
beachheads and notification from MajGen O. P. Smith 
that he war ready to assume the command. Command of 
X Corps troops passed to CG X Corps from Commander 
JTF 7 after the Corps landed and Gen Almond assured 
Adm Struble of his readiness to assume command. 

When directed by Commander JTF 7, the Attack Force 
was to be dissolved. Adm Doyle would then be Command- 
er Naval Support Force, to operate directly under 
COMNAVFE. 

Much of this plan depended upon closely coordinated 
air support, to be provided by the Air Support Group of 
the Attack Force—two Marine squadrons based on the 
two CVEs of CARDIV-15, as well as Navy aircraft squad- 
rons of a fast carrier group and Tactical Air Command, 
X Corps. The latter was a provisional Marine organiza- 
tion consisting of a headquarters and Marine Air Group 
33 (Reinf), directly under command of CG X Corps 
for the purpose of providing tactical air support to X 
Corps. BrigGen Thomas J. Cushman was designated tacti- 
cal air commander of X Corps under Gen Almond. Com- 
mand and ground echelons of MAG-33 were to embark 
with JTF-7 aircraft echelons based in Japan and to be 
flown into Kimpo Airfield after that objective had been 
seized and declared operational. 

Carrier based squadrons had the duty of providing 
close and deep air support during the amphibious phase 
under Attack Force control. Close air support control 
passed to CG X Corps after he assumed control ashore 
and when his TAC was prepared to exercise control. Air 
Force planes would operate in the objective area only 
when requested by Commander JTF 7 or CG X Corps 
after he exercised control of air operations. 

The main elements of X Corps were the Ist Mar Div 
(Reinf), the U. S. Army 7th Inf Div (Reinf), X Corps 
Tactical Air Command, the 187th Airborne Regimental 
Combat Team (under operational control of Far Eastern 
Air Force during movement to objective area), a regi- 
ment of ROK Marines, and supporting troops. 

There had been little time for training the initial land- 
ing force elements to reach Japan. The only rehearsals 
were those conducted by the 3rd Bn, 5th Marines, after 
it was designated to assault Wolmi-do. More training 
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would have been desirable, but the prize to be gained by 
reaching the objective area on 15 September outweighed 
the risks involved in slighting last-minute training. 
When the Ist Marines arrived at Kobe, the enemy was 
launching his greatest offensive in the southeastern Korea 
with elements of 14 battered divisions. The 5th Marines, 
summoned for the third time in a month to counterattack 
alongside Army regiments, had a prominent part in de- 


Marines use scaling ladders to storm ashore at Inchon. 


feating this attempt to break the Pusan Perimeter. Even 
while the issue hung in doubt, Eighth United States 
Army Korea (EUSAK) G-3 Plans Section was planning a 
general Eighth Army offensive to be mounted simultane- 
ously with the Inchon landing for the purpose of destroy- 
ing enemy forces south of the Inchon-Seoul-Utchin line. 
This offensive was scheduled for 16 September, following 
the Marines’ Inchon landing and ROK Marines’ amphibi- 
ous raids elsewhere on both the East and West coasts. As 
a further diversion, the battleship Missouri was to shell 
East-coast areas, including the port and rail center of 
Samchok (Map 1). 

For the reserve Leathernecks, so drastically uprooted 
from civil life within the recent weeks, the typhoon which 
welcomed the Ist Marines to Kobe on 3 September prob- 
ably seemed only a breeze by comparison. Two ships 
were damaged, but the loss of 24 hours’ working time was 
more to be deplored. Troops had arrived in mixed-type 
shipping which had to be unloaded by Japanese labor 
and combat-loaded into assault type shipping. The LSTs 
had to sail for Inchon by 10 September, and transports 
by the morning of the 12th. 

These tight schedules were observed to the minute. 
The only serious disruption was caused by the belated 
arrival at Kobe of a ship loaded with 1.300 tons of am- 
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munition, with the result that the assault shipping sailed 
with only 20 per cent of desired ammunition quantity. 

Another typhoon threatened from 12 to 14 September 
without materializing. All ships, including those trans- 
porting the brigade from Pusan, arrived at the rendez- 
vous area prior to the scheduled departure of the task 
force. 

While the troopships were making an uneventful voy- 
age, naval gunfire support ships got in the first licks at 
Inchon. Preliminary bombardments were laid down on 
13 and 14 September by two U. S. heavy cruisers, two 
British light cruisers, and six U. S. destroyers. The prob- 
lem of enemy defenses on Wolmi-do was solved, accord- 
ing to plan, on D-day minus two when three destroyers 
anchored off the island at ranges more suited to throw- 
ing forward passes than five-inch shells. 

As the tactical equivalent of running interference, this 
bombardment succeeded brilliantly in its purpose of tak- 
ing out opposing tacklers. The batteries on Wolmi-do, 
goaded into replying, hit two of the destroyers. Enemy 
positions were spotted by hovering aircraft and naval 
guns silenced all hostile fire. The valiant “cans” were not 
seriously damaged, and their precautions to repel board- 
ers proved unnecessary. 


The next day VMF-214 and VMF-323 squadrons from 


Ebb tide mud supports barges used for pier at Wolmi. 





CVEs. Sicily and Badoeng Strait flew air strikes against 
Wolmi-do defenses. These squadrons had conducted pre- 
liminary softening-up and interdiction operations from 6 
to 10 September in the objective area. During this period 
some 5,000 sorties were flown by Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine planes in an effort to paralyze enemy communi- 


cations. 
The CVEs withdrew to Sasebo for replenishment and 
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returned to the Inchon area in time to join Navy aircraft 
of the fast carriers for operations on 14 September. 
Simultaneously, the destroyers treated the harbor area to 
a second day of close-range bombardments which met 
with no response from the shore batteries. 

Gen MacArthur had asked Gen Shepherd and his party 
to accompany him on the Mount McKinley. So rapidly 
had the Inchon operation burgeoned from an idea into a 
fact that some of the final arrangements for the landings 
were completed that last night on board the flagship. 

D-Day (15 September 1950) dawned with overcast 
skies and the threat of rain squalls. While the cruisers 
and destroyers pounded Wolmi-do, three LSMRs contrib- 
uted an intense rocket fire. At L-hour, 0630, the 3rd Bn, 
Sth Marines, supported by tanks, hit Green Beach with 
G and H companies in assault and I in reserve. No 
enemy fire was received from enemy beach positions. 
Although a NK battalion estimated at 400 to 500 troops 
occupied Wolmi-do, the Leathernecks moved so fast that 
they met only light and scattered resistance from small, 
disorganized groups armed with rifle grenades and auto- 
matic weapons. These forces were rapidly overrun by 
assault troops who swept on to seize the high ground? in 
the center of the island. An estimated 180 enemy were 
killed and 136 captured at a cost of 17 wounded Marines. 
Sowolmi-do Island, connected to Wolmi-do by a cause- 
way, was seized at 1115 by a reinforced squad of G Com- 
pany supported by a section of tanks. An enemy platoon 
was destroyed in this action. 

Following the seizure of the harbor islands, a patrol 
could discover no mines along the 1,000-foot concrete 
causeway from Wolmi-do to Inchon. As planned earlier, 
preparations were then made to support the advance of 
Detachment A, Ist Tank Bn, across the causeway on 
order of CO 5th Marines. 

Up to this point the intelligence promise of light re- 
sistance had been upheld by results. After the securing 
of Wolmi-do, however, came the critical lull when the 
tide fell to leave a vast mud flat between the island and 
mainland. Even though the enemy might have no more 
than the estimated maximum of 2,500 troops in the In- 
chon area, this lull gave his opportunity to rush reinforce- 
ments from Kimpo Airfield or even Seoul. To defeat such 
efforts, Marine and Navy fliers delivered strikes on NK 
communications within a 25-mile zone around the seaport. 

Another devastating naval and air bombardment pre- 
ceded H-hour at 1730. The two cruisers and five destroy- 
ers giving direct support were anchored as closely as 
possible to shore as the LSTs, LCVPs, and other landing 
craft churned the water toward the beaches. Enemy re- 
sistance at this stage consisted only of sporadic and inef- 
fectual mortar fire directed at the smaller support ships. 


3They broke an American flag over that hill, which Gen Mac- 
Arthur took as his signal to leave the bridge of the Mount McKin- 
ley and go below for coffee. 
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Some confusion was caused among the landing craft 
by tidal currents as well as low visibility resulting from 
rain squalls, smoke from burning buildings, and ap- 
proaching nightfall. The waterfront area presented an 
ominous spectacle as flashes and explosions stabbed the 
premature dusk. This inferno, fortunately, was more 
deadly in appearance than reality. For only scattered 
automatic and mortar fire met the Leathernecks of RCT 1 
and RCT 5 when the first waves, landing on schedule, 
hit Blue and Red beaches respectively. 

Preparatory bombardments had done such effective 
work that NK defensive efforts were dislocated when not 
paralyzed. On both beaches the seawall proved to be 
more of an obstacle than the enemy. Not enough scaling 
ladders could be provided, and delays occurred while 
some of the Marines scrambled over with the aid of the 
available equipment. Others made their way through 
holes blasted by naval gunfire. 

After the first troops hit the beaches, following waves 
had trouble with intermingling of units when currents 
and low visibility prevented coxswains from landing in 
assigned areas. Confusion and delays resulted on both 
beaches, but the leadership of company and noncommis- 
sioned officers soon restored order. 

The narrow confines of Red Beach, only about 650 
yards in width, made it necessary for RCT 5 to land with 
two battalions abreast, each in column of companies. The 
initial objective line (O-A line), about 1,000 yards in- 
land, included the two commanding heights known as 
Cemetery and Observatory Hills. 

Only an hour and a half of daylight remained for the 
Leathernecks to fight their way through the devious 
streets and alleys of this Oriental city. But the assault 
echelons of RCT 5 let no grass grow under their feet. So 
swift was their advance that A Company reached the top 
of Cemetery Hill while an LST was still firing on that 
position. It was no time to go by the book, and the two 
battalions of RCT 5 forged ahead through the early dark- 
ness toward Observatory Hill. The enemy was more con- 
servative, and resistance which had been light ceased 
altogether at nightfall. The Marines were well briefed as 
to streets and houses, so that most of the lst Bn reached 
the top of Observatory Hill at 2000 and tied in later 
with the 2nd Bn on their right. Patrols sent forward 
about 500 vards from the O-A line encountered no resist- 
ance. 

Meanwhile RCT 1, after landing south of the causeway, 
pushed inland through a sparsely settled factory district 
to seize the high ground of O-1 on the southern outskirts 
of the city. The first assault waves encountered such 
desultory small arms fire on Blue Beach that the 2nd Bn 
had only a single casualty. Here the confusion among 
following waves led to more serious delays than on Red 
Beach, but the first troops got off to a flying start. The 
terrain of this bottomland area consisted of rice paddies 
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as well as warehouses and factories. It was good defen- 
sive country, but only a few enemy riflemen disputed an 
advance which continued after darkness without much re- 
gard to flanks. The various battalion objectives along 
the high ground of O-1 were reached from 2000 to 2200 
by troops who dug in for a quiet night. 

The daring plan to support the two assault regiments 
with high priority supplies paid off richly when eight 
LSTs were beached abreast on Red Beach at H plus 30 
without encountering trouble. Cargoes consisted of 100 
tons of block cargo, 50 tons of ammunition, 30 tons of 
rations, 15 tons of water, and five tons of fuel, accom- 
panied by elements of the 2nd Engineer Brigade and 
their bulldozers. This was the solution to problems of 
immediate supply until the morning high tide would allow 
larger quantities to be unloaded with less danger of enemy 


Marine flamethrower operator burns out enemy positions 
after the assault on Wolmi Island, the gateway to Inchon. 





interference. 

Batteries of the 11th Marines began landing on Green 
Beach at 1845, and by 2150 the lst and 2nd Bns were 
occupying positions on Wolmi-do. Owing to the light 
resistance in Inchon and the smoke overhanging the city, 
little firing was done that night. On D-day plus one these 
two battalions landed in Inchon, followed by the remain- 
der of the regiment. 

About a third of the city had been secured the first 
day, and both infantry regiments were in good positions 
to jump off the next morning. Nor had the cost been 
excessive, for the landing which might have been another 
Tarawa had resulted in total D-day casualties of 17 killed, 
two missing, and 165 wounded. 

The accuracy of intelligence as to enemy strength was 
remarkable. After the event it was estimated that the 
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Marine patrols thread their way among destroyed build- 
ings on Wolmi after the assault by 3d Bn, 5th Marines. 


main NK elements at Wolmi-do and Inchon consisted of 
about 2,000 men—at least two battalions of the 226th 
Independent Marine Regiment, supported by companies 
of the 918th Artillery Regiment and small service units. 
These troops were for the most part of low quality. con- 
sisting of recent recruits with little training. 

At 0630 on D plus 1 the two Marine regiments resumed 
their assault to seize the rest of Inchon and other division 
objectives. RCT 5 jumped off from the O-A line in a 
column of battalions, moving through the main east-west 
streets with the 2nd Bn leading the Ist Bn by 1,000 
yards. The 3rd Bn, which had crossed over the causeway 
from Wolmi-do the night before, was in reserve. 

From the O-1 line the Ist Marines began an advance 
which would take it about 7,000 yards to seal off the 
Inchon peninsula at its narrowest point. The companies 
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proceeded in platoon columns through hill and paddy 
country without meeting any effective resistance. One 
of the largest enemy groups encountered was a platoon of 
25 men which a lieutenant surrendered to two squads 
of G Company after nine of his men were killed in a 
brief fire fight. 

Contact between the two Marine regiments was made 
at 1000, and at 1335 a coordinated assault was launched 
to secure the beachhead line. Mopping up of by-passed 
pockets of enemy resistance in the city was left to the 
ROK Marines. These recent recruits went about the work 
with such trigger-happy enthusaism that the streets were 
unsafe for all other Koreans, of whatever political per- 
suasion. 

The only threat of serious opposition on D plus one 
came when aerial observers spotted six enemy tanks wad- 
dling into the 1st Marine zone. Marine Corsairs pounced 
on them, and within a few minutes only heaps of crum- 
pled and blazing wreckage remained. 

Aside from this ill-timed venture, the quality of NK 
resistance may be measured by total Marine casualties 
for the second day, four killed and 21 wounded. The 
enemy, on the other hand, had suffered an estimated 
1.350 casualties and the loss of about 300 prisoners dur- 
ing the first two days. 

Logistical problems came much nearer to solution when 
17 out of 23 LSTs were successfully beached on the morn- 
ing high tide to be unloaded by the lst Shore Party Bn 
and attached elements of the 2nd Engineer Brigade. Gen- 
eral unloading began late that afternoon, when it was 
concluded that the tidal basin could be made operable 
without major repairs. 

At 1730, just 24 hours after hitting the beaches, the 
landing phase of the Inchon-Seoul operation ended when 
Gen Smith established his CP on the outskirts of Inchon, 
near the secured Force Beachhead Line. First reports from 
the Pusan Perimeter indicated that the follow-up offensive 
of the Eighth Army had also got off to a good start. 
Gains were made all along the front, and the 2nd Div 
hurled the enemy back across the river in the Naktong 
Bulge sector. 

But there was no time for the Leathernecks at Inchon 
to dwell upon preliminary successes. The task of the Ist 
MarDiv had only begun as the assault troops advanced 
several miles beyond the city on the evening of 16 Sep- 
tember, taking positions astride the railroad in readi- 
ness to jump off to the eastward the following morn- 
ing. No other combat elements of X Corps had landed 
as yet, and it was up to the twot Marine regiments to 


seize Kimpo Airfield, cross the river Han, and advance, 
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on Seoul. 


4Seventh Regiment would not reach Inchon until D-day plus 7. 





Next month: The Assault on Seoul. 
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By 2dLt Nolan Lushington 


#® PERHAPS THE MOST CRUCIAL MOMENT IN A YOUNG 
Marine lieutenant’s life is the time when he is cut loose 
from the routine of classes, field work, and drills that had 
been his introduction to the Marine Corps at Basic School 
and thrust forth cold, alone, and most likely still wet 
behind the ears into the not-so tender mercies of the 44 
Marines he must form into a smoothly-working rifle 
platoon. 

During his brief course at Basic School he has been 
exposed to everything from 90 hours of machine gun 
work to two hours of insurance and an hour of field sani- 
tation. If he was sent through the three months Basic 
Course he feels like a stuffed turkey that has just been 
roasted over a slow flame for three months. He has 
probably studied an average of an hour for each of his 
30-odd exams and then promptly forgotten three-fourths 
of what he had learned in the space of 24 hours. What 
he does remember is confusing and he has probably 
heard many of his classmates profess that all they learned 
from the course might be summed up in the phrase “Two 
up, one back, give ‘em a hot meal, and hit ‘em on the 
flanks.” He knows for sure that there are five paragraphs 
to a combat order and seven steps in troop-leading. Per- 
haps he is comforted by the thought that in his foot 
locker are about 600 pages of printed material containing 
all the important information in the course. More than 
likely he is regretting the fact that he has discarded much 
of that vital information after each exam. Whichever is 
the case there is little doubt that the prospect of joining 
the Fleet Marine Force fills him with distinct misgivings 
concerning his technical abilities. 

When he joins his unit he will probably have many 
technical reference works at his disposal. Aside from 
FMs and MCSs he may have a personal bookshelf con- 


taining such works as The Guidebook for Marines, a 
dictionary, and a Landing Party Manual, but none of 
these alone will provide all of the vital information he 
will need to lead his platoon successfully. Even taken 
together they omit many subjects of importance to a 
troop leader. In order to find anything in his stacks of 
printed material, an elaborate filing system could be 
devised, but this certainly would never meet his needs for 
a handy reference. The only work that concerns itself 
with the problems of a platoon leader is a reference work 
put out by Military Service Publishing Company and 
titled Tactics and Technique of Infantry. It is over 1300 
pages and was last printed in 1941. It is the standard 
text for Army ROTC advanced students. Besides being 
obsolete, it differs from standard Marine Corps proce- 
dures in many respects and is altogether too bulky to 
be conveniently carried. 

There is no practical reason why almost all the infor- 
mation needed by a troop leader in the Fleet Marine 
Force could not be gathered together under one cover. 

The editing of such a book would require a great deal 
of work in order to condense the existing information 
into a size that would be convenient to carry and yet not 
so brief as to be worthless. In the Navy The Watch 
Officer’s Guide performs a similar function to this. It 
provides a young officer with a handy guide to many of 
the problems he may run into while on watch. A troop 
leader’s handbook would provide a young Marine officer 
with the information he needs to lead his platoon in the 


field. 


® OBVIOUSLY THE NEEDS of the various officers in a 
Marine rifle company would be similar in some items, but 
different in others. It weuld be a waste of paper and an 
unnecessary addition to the bulk of such a book if the 
rifle platoon leader should have to carry around all the 
information necessary both to him and to the mortar sec- 
tion leader and the machine gun platoon leader. There- 
fore any troop leader’s handbook ideally would consist of 
a five-by-seven loose leaf binder with various inserts 
printed on hard paper and designated by the job of the 
troop leader most concerned. 

The formulation of such a book could be handled by 
an editorial board consisting of three officers. The chair- 
man would be a senior officer with a great deal of ex- 
perience in troop leading and in the problems of service 
education. The other two members of the board should 
be recent graduates of Basic School who have had com- 
bat experience in Korea. Using the Basic School syllabus 
as a guide, the board would solicit articles from various 
experts in each field outlining to these experts the need 
for brevity and conciseness. A possible solution to the 
problem of general contents might be: 
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This handbook would contain sections for everyone 
from the company commander down to and including the 
fire team leader, and would provide a firm basis of doc- 
trine upon which a general tactical and technical knowl- 
edge could be built in all ranks. It would tend to prevent 
contradictions and confusion resulting from a lack of 
mutual understanding regarding doctrine, and generally 
it would serve as an addition to the prestige and efficien- 
cy of troop leading in the Fleet Marine Force. US # MC 
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Many arguments have been advanced as to the 
best weapon to stop an enemy heavy tank. The 
consensus seems to be that the best tank killer 
is another tank. The author does not agree: In 
view of the successful employment of the 3.5- 
inch rocket launcher against the Russian-made 
T-34 tank in Korea, the best antitank weapon 
for future use against heavy enemy armor is a 
7.2-inch shaped charge rocket, fired from a 
king-sized launcher, better known as “bazooka” 
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#® Durinc THE LATE 1800s IN FRANCE, AN EXPERI- 
menter with dynamite, a Mr Munroe, accidently dis- 
covered the “shaped charge” principle of explosives. In 
those days dynamite was relatively high priced, and Mr 
Munroe grooved his name into a block of dynamite to 
preclude the possibility of theft. Later, after detonating 
the block on a sheet of steel, he was amazed to find his 
name engraved into the metal. Further experiments 
proved this was no freak happening, but instead the dis- 
covery of an entirely new concept in the use of high ex- 
plosives. The “Munroe,” or shaped charge principle is 
briefly this: A cone shaped excavation in the body of a 
charge causes the detonating waves to meet at right angles 
in the center of the cone, and then converge downwards 
to form the greatest possible force. By concentrating the 
detonating waves thusly, great penetrating power is ef- 
fected. Military adaptation of this principle was surpris- 
ingly slow in coming, and no great use of the principle 
was made until the invention of the U.S. rocket launcher 
M18. This weapon, nicknamed the “Bazooka,” was de- 
veloped for infaniry use against tanks or armored em- 
placements. It served its purpose well, and led to the 
now standard 3.5-inch rocket launcher used by infantry. 
Other combat adaptations of the principle included hand 
placed shaped charges for use against concrete pillboxes, 
and other obstacles of this type. The greatest value of 
the shaped charge, however. is its use in rocket projectiles 
iaunched by infantry, or close supporting troops. 
Reports from Korea indicate the 3.5 inch rocket is 
capable of disabling the Russian-developed T-34 tank. 
At the time of the rocket’s introduction into combat, 
United Nations forces were largely unable to cope with 
the T-34 tank, and this Communist weapon was being 





used against our forces with excellent effect. The new 
rocket evened the odds somewhat, and gave pause to the 
unrestricted use of the T-34 by the North Korean Forces. 
While full credit cannot be given to the 3.5-inch rocket 
for stopping the devastating attacks of the T-34, it proved 
itself effective enough to serve notice that it will have 
to be reckoned with in planning future tank warfare. 
Apparently the 3.5-inch rocket, used in conjunction with 
other anti-tank measures, is capable of handling anything 





the Red forces have used against us so far. However, the 
T-34 is not the first line Russian tank. Many observers 
think the T-34 actually obsolete in the Russian Army 
establishment, and all agree it is rated by the Russians 
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By Sgt Charles E. Gore 


themselves as a medium tank at best. Therefore, we must 
not allow ourselves to think the 3.5-inch rocket is the final 
answer of the infantry to tank attack. Experts doubt the 
ability of the 3.5-inch Rocket to stop the massive Stalin 
heavy tank of the Russian Army. This thickly armored. 
low silhouette Soviet tank is rated by competent au- 
thorities as probably the best tank in the world. In the 
event of its introduction against United Nations troops at 
the present time, we would be forced to depend largely 
upon heavy artillery and aircraft to disable it. This pro- 
cedure would be both militarily unsound and quite in- 
adequate. Darkness would shield the tank against air- 
craft, and very few direct hits would be obtained on it 
by artillery firing from positions five miles and more 
away. 
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Obviously the best defense against a tank of this 
strength would be counterfire from a friendly tank just as 
powerful and strong. Unfortunately, neither the United 
States nor our Allies possess such a tank at this time. 
According to the best available information, our largest 
tank in the field, the M-46, would be both outgunned and 
outarmored by the Stalin. Our industrial might will 
probabiy, in time, produce a tank that can battle the 
Stalin on even terms. But what happens in the mean- 
while if the largest Russian built tanks are used against 
us? Planning, building, testing, and producing a U. S. 
tank of such enormous proportions takes much time, and 
who knows how much time we have? Even though U.S. 
production of such a tank were forthcoming immediately, 
it would be many months before it could be delivered to 
the battlefield in decisive quantities. 


@ ONE POSSIBLE ANSWER to the lack of an immediate 
U.S. opposite to the Stalin, is still another adaptation of 
the shaped charge. There is no technical reason why the 
rocket launcher cannot be made larger. Maximum ef- 
fectiveness of the shaped charge is not reached until 40 
pounds or more of explosives comprise the charge. This 
leaves a great deal of room for development of a much 
larger rocket projectile with substantially increased pene- 
trating power. An argument against this line of reason- 
ing might be that the new launcher would take valuable 
time to manufacture to. True—but only a fraction of the 
time it takes to manufacture a tank. The rocket launcher 
itself is used only to direct and ignite the rocket projectile. 
It does not have to withstand the terrific chamber pres- 
sures of an artillery piece. It has only to resist warp 
from the heat of the projectile propellant. The launcher 


of special troops, while the 





could be stamped from sheet metal of the desired charac- 
teristic, bent to shape and seam welded. No intricate 
machining is necessary. The various components of the 
firing and sighting mechanisms are simple, and any one 
of thousands of American manufacturers could be in pro- 
duction within a week after receiving an order for these 
parts. The case of the projectile may also be constructed 
of sheet metal, and would be relatively simple to manu- 
facture. Our ordnance could quickly adapt our present 
7.2-inch high explosive rocket into a shaped charge, 
bazooka launched rocket. This would give us a “king 
sized” rocket capable of stopping any piece of rolling 
armor in the world. 

Some will argue the size of this launcher would take 
it out of the infantry weapon class. It is true the launcher 
would be too large for an infantryman to sling over his 
shoulder and carry. The ammunition could not be handled 
in any quantity by an infantry company in combat. The 
whole idea of the king bazooka is mobile antitank defense 
in close support of line troops, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean the infantry must operate the weapon. It 
could be placed in the hands 


infantry retains its 3.5-inch 
bazooka for use against tar- 
gets the smaller rocket is ca- 
pable of handling. My idea 
of using a king bazooka of 
this type and size would be 
to form a 7.2-inch anti-tank 
rocket company, and mount 
the launcher aboard a jeep. This company could be 
formed with four platoons and a headquarters section 

or platoon. The headquar- 
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ters platoon could maintain 
the main ammunition dump, 
supply the spare parts, a 
reserve of spare vehicles, 
and of course, regular com- 
pany administration. The 
spare vehicles would be 
rigged with launchers in the 
case of jeeps, and in addition 
to serving as replacement 





units they would also consti- 
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tute a reserve force in case 
of need. The headquarters 
platoon would be attached to 
division headquarters. The 
other four platoons would be 
attached to the regiments, 
one to each regiment, and un- 
der the direct control of the 
regimental commander. The 
three platoons attached to 
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the infantry regiments would 
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be considerably stronger 





than the platoon attached to 
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the artillery regiment, as the 
infantry platoons could rea- 
sonably be expected to en- 
gage the enemy on many oc- 
casions, while the artillery 
platoon would be_ utilized 
normally only in case of an 
enemy break through our 
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lines. The platoons would 











carry their own ammunition 
in jeep trailers, with a re- 
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a six-by-six. If an extensive 
fire fight should develop, 
rocket company headquar- 
ters platoon would dispatch 
an additional supply of pro- 
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jectiles to the engaged pla- 
toon. The vehicular set-up 
of the company, disregard- 
ing non-tactical vehicles, 
would be as outlined on the 
accompanying organization- 
al chart. A jeep is capable 
of going practically any- 
where a tank can travel. For 
the very few places a jeep 
would be immobilized, the 
jeeps could be temporarily replaced by the tracked weasel. 
The six-by-six could have its replacement in the form of 
an LVT. None of these. vehicles would need extensive 
alteration to be converted into rocket launcher bases. 
A mounting post set into the rear seat position of the jeep 
would serve to mount the launcher. A simple elevating 
and traversing rachet installed atop the mounting post 
would serve the sighting requirements of the weapon. Due 
to flashback from the igniting propellants, a fireproof 
shield would be necessary to protect the gunner. (The 
propellent of a projectile this large would not burn out 
before the rocket leaves the tube. In the smaller bazooka 
rockets the propelling powder is usually expended before 
the projectile clears the tube.) To protect the jeep it- 
self, an asbestos “blanket” could be hastily thrown over 
the exposed portions. All these alterations could take 
place and be completed entirely while awaiting delivery of 
the launcher. Even crew training could be largely com- 
pleted before the weapon was delivered. Training crews 
could prictice on the smaller rockets as the overall ef- 
fective range of the 7.2-inch rocket would not be much 
greater. (The larger rocket would simply require more 
propellent to push more weight and size.) An ideal crew 
would be three men; one gunner, one loader, and one 





ammunition man. The remainder of the platoon could 
be composed of four more ammo men on the six-by-six, 
an armorer, and a platoon leader. 

A regimental commander is normally in close contact 
with his front lines. By placing the 7.2-inch antitank 
rocket platoon directly under his command, more speed 
could be obtained in committing the platoon. Very few 
minutes would elapse between sighting of an enemy tank 
formation, and employment of direct 7.2-inch antitank 
rocket fire. In situations calling for special deployment, 
control of the platoon could be released to battalion level. 
The platoon should be utilized at all times in defensive or 
offensive positions as close to the front lines as possible 
under existing circumstances. However, the platoon 
should not be needlessly exposed to enemy observation 
and fire. A prepared position on the lines in a defensive 
area would be inviting long range enemy artillery fire 
long before enemy tank attacks developed. The antitank 
rocket launcher is a comparatively short range, surprise 
fire weapon. The launcher-mounted jeeps could success- 
fully engage tanks 100 times their weight, but only 
through mobility and deception. Therefore protection of 
the jeeps should be’ the foremost thought of the tactical 
commander. 

Many readers undoubtedly have ideas which would 
elaborate and improve this very basic thought. How- 
ever, this should help to establish the need and value of 
the suggested weapon. This article was written with the 
thought in mind of a quick solution to our pressing anti- 
tank defense needs. The writer realizes the disadvantages 
to be had with the launcher, but sincerely feels the ad- 


vantages will more than outweigh the disadvantages. 
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5. The record shows that counsel appointed to de- 
fend the accused was incompetent, that he gave no 
preparation to the case and submitted only a token 
defense. 

6. The appellate reviews by the Army reviewing 
authorities reveal a total misconception of the ap- 
plicable law.” 


Unanimously the Supreme Court of the United States 
shut its eyes to the alleged errors and irregularities. If 
these blunders were committed, the Court declared in 
effect, only the military could correct them. Civil courts 
enjoy no power to reverse the decision of a military 
tribunal on the grounds presented in Pvt Brown’s case. 
Cryptically the Court confessed itself powerless to grant 
any relief. “By habeas corpus the civil courts exercise 
no supervisory or correcting power over the proceedings 
of a court-martial. ... In this case the court-martial had 
jurisdiction of the person accused and the offense 
charged, and acted within its lawful powers. The cor- 
rection of any errors it may have committed is for the 
military authorities who are alone authorized to review 
its decision.” 

This decision is one of prime importance. There was 
nothing novel about the doctrine it contained. On the 
contrary the rule of non-interference by civil courts with 
the processes of military justice has been consistently af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court in the past, as it has been 
by English courts as well. What gives the decision in 
Hiatt v. Brown its importance is that it laid at rest the 
suspicion that arose in the period of World War II that 
this settled doctrine would be overthrown. During the 
recent war years, several lower federal courts ignored 
the rule of self-restraint customarily observed by judges 
in handling appeals from military tribunais while others 
continued to adhere to it. The confusion born of this 
conflict has now been resolved by the Supreme Court. 

Let us now see in more detail what has been the historic 
practice of judges in cases of this sort. What is the scope 
of this rule of self-restraint which was reaffirmed in 


1 3390.5.103 The decisions of the lower courts are found at 81 
F. Supp. 647 (1848) and 175 F.2d 273 (1949). 

“The 70th Article of War reads, “No charge will be referred 
to a general court-martial for trial until after a thorough and im- 
partial investigation thereof shall have been made.” 

3A concise discussion of this point written for the layman is 
given in Glenn and Schiller, The Army and the Law, (New York, 
1943) pp. 54-85. 
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Hiatt v. Brown? Although the jurisprudence of England 
and the United States has not left military courts com- 
pletely free from control by civil tribunals, control has 
been restricted to a narrow compass. The rule has been 


A significant reform provided by the new Uniform Code of Military Justice is the crea- 
tion of the Court of Military Appeals, a “Supreme Court” within the military establish- 


ment. Although areas of discretion have been reduced, responsibility remains unchanged 
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that the decisions of those 
who administer military jus- 
tice will not be disturbed as 
long as the military authori- 
ties act within their jurisdic- 
tion. But the final word on 
how far that jurisdiction ex- 
tends has always been spo- 
ken by the civil judge. He 
has always asserted, and 
sometimes exercised, the 
power to stake out the boun- 
daries of the authority of the 
Armed Forces to try and to 
punish. When in his judg- 
ment military tribunals cross 
those boundaries, he has the 
power to nullify their action. 

What is meant by this 
lawyer's word “jurisdiction” 
can best be explained by ci- 
tation of a few historic cases 
in which civilian courts have upset the judgments of 
military bodies. One such case, probably the most signif- 
icant of this type, was Ex parte Milligan.‘ L. P. Milligan, 
a Confederate sympathizer resident in Indiana, was ar- 
rested by the Union military commander in the state, 
tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be hanged. The 
offense of which he was convicted was participation in 
a conspiracy to release and arm Confederate prisoners 
and to march them to Kentucky and Missouri to prepare 
for an invasion of Indiana. The Supreme Court of the 
United States ordered that Milligan be freed on the 
ground that a military tribunal had no right to try him. 
As a civilian he was answerable to a civil court for any 
offenses he had committed. Since he was not connected 
with the armed forces of either side, he could not be de- 
prived of the guarantees of indictment by a grand jury, 
trial by a petit jury, and the other procedural rights 
granted by the Constitution to one accused of crime.® 

The case of Hirshberg v. Cooke, which arose out of 
World War II, furnishes another example. CPO Hirsh- 
berg, captured on Corregidor by the Japanese, became 
a “trusty” in a prison camp. He was accused of mis- 
treating two sailors who were put under his control by 
their captors. Given an honorable discharge from the 
Navy on March 26, 1946, he reenlisted on March 27. 
Later he was identified by the sailors who had suffered 





44Wallace 2 (1886) 

5A majority of the Court went on to declare that Congress 
could not constitutionally subject a civilian outside a theater of 
actual hostilities to the processes of military justice. A majority 
thought that Congress could have authorized the military to deal 
with Milligan as it did but agreed that Congress had not in fact 
granted the authorization. 
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brutal treatment at his hands in the prison camp and 
was court-martialed and convicted. Since Congress by 
statute had prohibited court-martial proceedings against 
a man for an offense committed during a previous enlist- 
ment, Hirshberg’s discharge barred the Navy from taking 
action in his case. So the Supreme Court asserted in 
voiding the decision of the naval court.® 

In 1902 a Circuit Court of Appeals overruled the 
conviction of an officer in the volunteer Army by a court 
composed of officers of the Regular Army.’ Congress 
had provided by law that a member of volunteer force 
could be tried only by a tribunal made up of officers of 
his own component of the Army. 


@ From THESE CASES three general principles which 
give content to the word “jurisdiction” may be drawn. A 
military tribunal can proceed only against those who are 
subject to military law. It must, in other words, have 
jurisdiction over the person. In practice, this principle 
places beyond the reach of military courts all civilians 
except those whose job connects them in an intimate 
way with the Armed Forces, such as merchant seamen 
on a troop carrier. In the Milligan case this type of 
jurisdiction was lacking. Again the offense with which 
a defendant is charged must be one which the military 
tribunal is authorized to punish. Lack of jurisdiction over 
the offense was the defect in the Hirshberg case. This 
sort of defect would similarly vitiate any judgment of a 
military court punishing an offense committed more than 
two years before the judical proceedings began, since 
both the Articles of War and the Articles for the Gov- 
ernment of the Navy contain a statute of limitation 
which in general bars prosecution after this period of 
time has elapsed.* Finally, a tribunal which is not con- 
stituted according to the statutory prescriptions govern- 
ing the appointment and composition of such a body has 
no jurisdiction to hear a case or to mete out punishment. 
Possible errors of this nature, besides that found in the 
Deming case, come to mind readily. A court might be 
appointed by one whom Congress has not empowered to 
set it up. It might have as one of its members the officer 
who preferred charges against the accused. If no member 
of an Army court martial is designated the “law mem- 
ber,” the court would be without power to exercise its 
functions. 
Still other mistakes could be made which would permit 
the reversal of the decision of the military tribunal by a 
civil court. The sentence pronounced might exceed that 
which Congress has specified as the maximum for the 
offense committed or the maximum which the the court in 
question is authorized to impose. Such errors would occur 





6336 U.S. 210 (1949) 
7Deming v. McClaughry, 113 F. 639. 
8Art. 61, A.G.N.; A.W. 39. 




















if, for example, the death penalty were given for larceny 
or if a Navy summary court were to sentence one to 
confinement for longer than two months. Sentences like 
these, in excess of jurisdiction, would clearly be void. 


Finally, jurisdiction seems to be lacking when an ac- 
cused is placed in jeopardy a second time for the same 
offense. While existing precedents do not establish be- 
yond all doubt the power of civil courts to declare void 
proceedings of a military tribunal tainted with this de- 
fect, such authority as exists gives strong support to this 
conclusion. In the recent case of Wade v. Hunter®, the 
Supreme Court discussed at length whether the accused 
had been subjected to double jeopardy. A_ soldier 
charged with raping a German woman had been tried by 
a court martial drawn from the Third Army to which 
he belonged. When the rapid advance of the Third Army 
pushed it far from the locality in which the offense had 
been committed, the trial was suspended before a verdict 
was rendered. The accused was retried and convicted by 
a court of the Fifteenth Army, then occupying the region 
in which the crime had occurred. The ostensible reason 
for the transfer was the desire to hold the trial at a point 
accessible to the witnesses. In its decision the Supreme 
Court avoided a declaration that it had the power to 
nullify the decision of a military court given in a second 
trial for the same offense. It found that proceedings 
described did not constitute double jeopardy. But the 
implication is clear that, had two trials (according to 
the judges’ count) taken place, the civil courts would have 
denied the jurisdiction of the second court. If such were 
not the Supreme Court’s belief, its discussion of the 
question whether a second trial did take place becomes 
pointless.!° 

Except where errors of the sort described have infected 
the proceedings of a military tribunal, the civil judiciary 
has traditionally maintained a hands-off policy. If the 
military tribunal has the power to hear a given case and 
to impose the sentence it hands down, the fact that it 
has abused its power affords no ground for intervention. 
The civil court will not ask whether the verdict is sup- 
ported by the evidence, whether the accused was forced 
to give self-incriminatory testimony, whether he was 
represented by counsel, or 
whether he enjoyed any of 


9336 U. S. 684 (1949) 

10Nine years earlier a Circuit 
Court of Appeals held that the 
double jeopardy clause of the 
Fifth Amendment applies to 
courts martial. But it went on 
to say that it was not empow- 
ered to overrule the judgment of 
military authorities on what con- 
stitutes double jeopardy. San- 
ford v. Robbins, 115 F 2d 435 
(1940) 
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the other procedural rights to which he was entitled by 
military law. In an appeal from the decision of the civil 
court, all these questions may be subjected to close 
scrutiny by higher tribunals. The only question a civil 
court asks of a military tribunal, on the other hand, is, 
was there an absolute lack of power to’ hear the case or 
to impose the penalty. If the answer to this question is 
no, the decision of the military is final. 

The reasons for the forebearance thus practised by the 
judiciary are two-fold—one a matter of constitutional 
law, the other a matter of expediency. From the point of 
view of constitutional law, military courts are not re- 
garded as part of the judicial system of the United States. 
They are not created under authority derived from the 
Third Article of the Constitution, which deals with the 
federal judiciary, nor are their powers granted by that 
Article. Rather they are created by virtue of the follow- 
ing grants of authority made by the Constitution: 

Art. I, Sec. 8: The Congress shall have power. . . . 
cl. 14: To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces; 
cl. 16: To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States. . . . 

Art. II, Sect. 2: The President shall be commander 
in chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service of the United 
States. ... 

Consequently, in relation to military courts, civil appellate 
tribunals do not enjoy that broad power of review which 
may be exercised over the proceedings of inferior civil 


courts.!4 


11Jn the leading case of Dynes v. Hoover, 20 Howard 65. 82, 83 
(1858), the Supreme Court asserted, “. . . .Congress has the power 
to provide for the trial and punishment of military and naval 
offenses in the manner then and now practiced by civilized 
nations. . . the power is given without any connection between 


it and the third article of the Constitution defining the judicial 
power of the United States; indeed the powers are entirely in- 
dependent of each other... . 
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Expediency too, the Supreme Court has said, counsels 
that the military be given the last word in the admini- 
stration of military justice. The system of military 
justice exists for the end of maintaining discipline, and 
how best to maintain discipline is a problem which the 
military commander must be permitted to deal with free 
from vexatious restraint. The intrusion of the judge in 
this matter would result in a weakening of discipline, 
which in turn would hamper the armed forces in per- 
forming their function. By training and experience the 
military commander is better qualified than the civilian 
judge to determine how military. justice should be ad- 
ministered. Only a rash judge would substitute his 
opinion in such affairs for that of the expert.'* 

World War II saw the rise of the tendency at the 
lower levels of the national judiciary to overrule military 
courts on grounds that lay beyond the narrow confines 
set by the establishment rule. In almost all cases of this 
type, the decisions of the civ- 
il courts were rendered after 
the firing had ceased and af- 
ter peril had passed. 

The case that best exem- 
plifies the trend toward in- 
tervention by the judiciary 
in the administration of mil- 
itary justice is that of Lt 
Sidney Shapiro. Shapiro’s 
troubles began when he was 
defend an 
American soldier of Mexican 


appointed to 


descent charged with assault 
with intent to rape. At the 
trial the defense counsel sub- 
stituted for the accused another soldier of Mexican 
descent. This imposter was identified as the assailant by 
the prosecution’s witnesses and was convicted by the court. 
After the verdict had been pronounced, Shapiro revealed 


the deception to the tribunal. Repercussions followed 


swiftly. The accused was brought to trial and convicted, 
and Shapiro was himself arrested, charged with causing 
delay in the orderly progress of the court martial. The 
charges were served upon him at 1240 on September 3. 


12The following words of an English court were cited with ap- 
proval by an American court in Kirkman v. McClaughry, 160, F. 
136 (1908): “. . . .all that relates to the procedure of military 
tribunals. . . . is founded upon the usages and customs of war, 
upon the regulation issued by the Sovereign, and upon old 
practice in the Army, as to all of which points common-law judges 
have no opportunity, either from their law books or the course of 
their experience, to inform themselves. It would therefore be most 
illogical, to say nothing of the impediments to military discipline 
which would thereby be interposed, to apply to the proceedings of 
courts martial those rules which are applicable to another and 
different course of practice.” Porret’s Case, Perry’s Oriental Cases, 
414, 419. The same stand is taken in Martin v. Mott, 12 Wheaton 
19, 35 (1827); Smith v. Whitney, 116 U. S. 167, 178. (1886) 
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1943. At 1400 that day his trial began at a point 40 
miles away from the camp at which he-had been informed 
of the charges. At 1730 he was convicted and dismissed 
from the service. An interesting footnote in the personal 
history of Shapiro is the fact that he was again inducted 
into the Army as a private one year later. The expedi- 
tious course taken by the justice in this case was de- 
nounced by a civil court as a “flagrant case of military 
despotism.” Two officers who were picked up to serve as 
defense counsel by the accused while enroute to his 
trial were unable to be helpful. Their request for a 
continuance of the trial, which would have afforded them 
opportunity to prepare the defense, was denied. The 
decision of the court martial was found void by a civil 
court to which Shapiro appealed to collect his back pay. 
To deny a defendant’s counsel time to prepare a defense, 
the Court argued, was tantamount to denying him counsel 
completely. This denial violated the guarantees given to 

an accused by the Constitu- 

tion.’* 

In another case the con- 
viction of a soldier for rape 
was reversed by a Federal 
District Court. A number of 
errors made by the military 
tribunal in ruling on the 
admissibility of evidence 
added to an inadequate pre- 
trial investigation had in 
their cumulative effort de- 
prived the soldier of due 
process of law, the Court de- 
clared. Some of the defend- 
ant’s witnesses were not in- 
terviewed in the pre-trial investigation. The defendant 
was not permitted to introduce evidence to show that the 
victim of the alleged attack was not a woman of chaste 
reputation. Hearsay evidence and irrelevant testimony, 
all detrimental to the accused, were received by the mili- 
tary court.'4 

In yet another case a District Court released from a 
federal penitentiary a soldier who had been convicted in 
proceedings which the Court found “saturated with mil- 
itary tyranny.” The tyranny was manifested in the efforts 
of the commanding officer of the accused to influence 
the members of the martial court and in the failure to 
provide adequate counsel for the defendant." 

It is noteworthy that these decisions (and others which 
might be cited) all came from District Courts. No de- 
cision of a Circuit Court of Appeals extending, as the 
foregoing do, the scope of judicial review of the decisions 


1369 F, Supp. 205 (1947) 
1464 F. Supp. 238 (1946) 
15Beets v. Hunter, 75 F. Supp. 825 (1948) 











of military tribunals seems to have been rendered except 
ithat in Hiatt v. Brown. 

Those courts which reversed military authorities, in 
the cases we have indicated, argued that members of 
the armed forces accused of an offense enjoy certain 
procedural rights granted by the United States Constitu- 
tion. Specifically, the constitution provision generally 
relied on was that part of the Fifth Amendment declaring 
that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. “An individual does 
not cease to be a person within the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment . . . . because he has joined the nation’s 
armed forces and has taken the oath to support the 
Constitution with his life, if need be.” one Court 
observed.!® The due process clause, it was reasoned, as- 
sures to one hauled before a military tribunal the right 
to “fair” treatment, even though the right does not in- 
clude all the elaborate safeguards granted to an accused 
before a civil court. When 
the procedures of a military 
court violate fundamental 
rules of fairness, civil courts 
may step in and nullify the 
decision that is issued. 

In Hiatt v. Brown the Su- 
preme Court rejected the 
conclusion thus arrived at 
about the power of civil 
courts. Mere procedural de- 
fects in a military trial are 





not enough to justify revers- 
al of the martial court’s de- 
cision by the judiciary. In 
so deciding, the Supreme 
Court leaves the armed forces to administer justice in 
their own way. On the question whether the due process 
clause confers on members of the military establishment 
a right to fair procedure, the highest tribunal has so far 
been discreetly silent.'* If such a right is granted by the 
Constitution, the Court is disposed to let the military itself 
determine what constitutes fair procedure in the concrete. 
The proceedings against Brown omitted a step which 
Congress has prescribed by law for the protection of an 
accused soldier—a pre-trial investigation of the charge. 
Yet even this omission was not regarded by the Supreme 
Court as sufficient to permit its intervention. 

There are, of course, many safeguards written into 
the Articles of War and the Articles for the Government 
of the Navy to provide fair treatment for members of 
the Armed Forces who run afoul of military justice. Ex- 


16United Siates v. Hiatt, 141 F. 2d 664 (1944) 


17An enigmatic reference to this question is found in /n re 
Yamashita, 327 U. S. 1, 23 (1946) 
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cept for the right to trial by jury, to indictment by grand 
jury, and to reasonable bail, the soldier or the sailor 
enjoys essentially the same procedural protection as does 
an accused under civil law. Further, a member of the 
military has a right not given to civilians in that review 
of his trial by some higher authority is automatic. But 
whether these rights will be respected in practice or not 
depends entirely on the military authorities. A heavy 
responsibility hangs upon all who participate in the 
acministration of military justice, for there is no effective 
and constant check outside the armed forces to see that 
they administer it wisely and equitably. 

The Uniform Code of Military Justice, standardizing 
the system of justice in effect in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, has just been made law. One of the most signif- 
icant reforms which this Code provides for is the creation 
of the Court of Military Appeals, a tribunal of three 
civilian judges appointed by the President, which is to 
be a “Supreme Court” with- 
in the military establishment. 
This body will have the pow- 
er to review the proceedings 
of military tribunals and to 
reverse their decisions when- 
ever errors of law are found. 
By thus superimposing a ci- 
vilian court on the structure 
of military justice, the Uni- 
form Code will reduce the 
area of discretion granted 
to the military. Still the re- 
sponsibility of the Armed 
Forces for keeping order in 
their own house will be 
heavy. Most cases decided by courts-martial probably 
will not reach the Court of Military Appeals, since no 
right to review by this body is granted under the proposed 
code except to general flag officers and those sentenced to 
death. Consequently, in most cases the final responsibility 
for dispensing justice within the military establishment 
will continue to rest with military men themselves. 

In a recent decision a majority of the Supreme Court, 
refusing to overrule a decision of a military court, dis- 
missed the contention that its surveillance is needed to 
prevent the Armed Forces from ignoring the mandate of 
Congress with these words, “We cannot assume that 
judicial coercion is essential to compel the Army to obey 
the Articles of War.”'® Such trust deserves to be matched 
by scrupulous regard for the form and the substance of 
justice on the part of all to whom the terrifying power 


of sitting in judgment on their fellows is confided. 
US @ MC 


Humphrey v. Smith, 336 U. S. 695, 700 (1949) 
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@ ONE PHASE OF TRAINING WHICH MIGHT BE ADDED TO 
the present very complete combat preparation of a recruit 
is how to get along in the field or the “Great Outdoors.” 
We teach men to shoot, military tactics, hygiene, and 
other useful things. Why not teach more? 

Marines are no boy scouts, but scouting helps. In 
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my experience former boy scouts make the best field 
soldiers. This was proven to the writer in Alaska when 
shipwrecked with 40 Marines; the ex-boy scouts were 
at home in the outdoors, while the city lads with no camp- 


ing World War II, but practically no one wore it because 
it “scratched.” While officer of the day and making my 
rounds at night under below freezing conditions I fre- 
quently found sentries running to keep warm. Valley 
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ing experience had a tough time. 
Cold weather presents problems of clothing. In this 
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respect Korea has added pages to the archives of the 
Equipment Board in Quantico. Lumberjacks and North- 
woods guides have for years worn nothing but wool be- 
cause wool clothing can get soaking wet, and dry on the 
body without the wearer catching cold. 

Lumberjacks wear heavy wool underwear, long wool 
stockings, wool pants, shirts, caps, gloves, and coats. 
The Marines issued long wool underwear in Alaska dur- 


Forge had nothing on them, when a 100 mile per hour 
wind drove freezing winds through the waterproof “tin 
suits” issued to Marines in Alaska. We noted at such 
times that the Leathernecks wrapped newspapers around 
their legs inside the issue shoe pack, to keep warm. 
The issue shoepack of World War II was unsatis- 
factory, as any Northland guide can vouch. It was 16- 
inches high and looked fine to a city-bred man, but no 


experienced trapper would be caught dead in a pair over 
eight inches high. Here is why: the high boot binds the 
leg calf and cripples the hiker after a mile walk on rough 
ground. Also, the high boot makes the leg sweat and get 
cold. Smart Marines in Alaska took a knife and cut their 
boot tops half off for comfort on conditioning hikes. 
About the only thing worse than too high shoe packs are 
low shoes in which we once made a 20 mile hike; we 
never made a second try. 

Speaking of shoes, a trick which works and is as old 
as the hills is making new issue shoes fit for long hikes. 
The company commander takes his men to a fresh water 
(not salt water) hole wearing their nice new shoes with 
wool socks inside and makes them stand in the shoe-deep 
water until the leather is well soaked, he then marches 
his men until the shoes are dry on the feet. This guaran- 
tees the shoe will shrink into the exact form of the foot 
it is intended for and will stay that way for good. Form- 
fitting shoes means no hiking blisters and falling out of 
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ranks. 

Wool sole liners for shoepacks and boots add foot 
comfort in cold weather campaigns; ask the man who 
owns a pair. 

Sleeping bags for use in climates with temperatures 
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down to freezing can be filled with kapoc and quilted 
to prevent lining slipping. Below-zero climates require 
goose or duck feather linings for proper body protection. 
Both are light. A buttoned-in sheet adds to comfort. 
Zippers should extend three-quarters around to permit 
complete airing and quick exit in the event of night at- 
tack. However, guides like their bags to have the last 15 
inches fastened by snap buttons, which should answer 
the recent demand from the Korean front for quick 
exit. If outer waterproof cover of bag is extended 30 
inches at head end and grommet holes affixed, the extra 
piece can be guyed and pegged to make a snow-cover 
for the head and will also serve the purpose of extra 
protection for the bag while rolled up. 

Tents, shelter halfs, sleeping bags, “tin suits,” and 
other waterproof items of equipment, if cleaned or subject 
to much use, lose the ability to turn water and moisture. 
This can be quickly remedied by chipping parafin into 
gasoline (without lead, which eats cloth or canvas) then 
painting on a heavy coat and hanging the article to dry 
in the sun. 


@ AFTER MORE THAN 30 years of Marine Corps and boy 
scout camping activity, the writer has never been satisfied 
with the explanation about how to “ditch a tent.” We 
learned the hard way, that if a tent has earth thrown along 
the edge while being “ditched” the tent will leak during 
heavy rain. Yet the men who do this find when it rains 
and the wind blows hard they are slightly damp but have 
a tent over their heads while those of the other school, 
who think no earth should be used, get wet anyway, when 
their protection blows away. 

In Alaska, along the coast where the annual rainfall 
is heavy, forests are wet 90 per cent of the year. This 
condition is also prevalent along much of the upper 
latitudes on the east coast of Asia. Under such condi- 

































tions, finding dry fire wood is a problem. We learned 
from the Alaska territorials and Indians that wet wood 
will burn IF you find dry wood to start it. To do this 
we found holes inside the lee side of a dead tree and dug 
out dry wood with knife or hatchet. No guide would be 
caught off the beaten path without his waterproof metal 
box, which holds about 24 ordinary kitchen (non-safety ) 
matches. These he never uses until an emergency arises. 
Marines on field duty might be issued such an inexpensive 
emergency item. 

A machete or brush hook used to be standard equip- 
ment. Besides being a good weapon of defense, such 
gear is useful for a hundred things. One should be 
issued to each platoon. A pocket knife with scissors and 
can opener attached to the trousers belt with a heavy 
elastic cord is priceless and cannot be lost when dropped 
in a hurry, as it remains attached to the belt while in 
use, or out of use. 

The writer belongs to the old school which favors the 
campaign hat whenever possible. We have many reasons 
why we like it, which include a dry neck in the rain 
while overseas cap wearers take their wetting fore and aft. 
Few boots ever learn to cook until they must the “hard 
way. Why not a few hours of instruction on how to 
“half-sole” the coffee, when water is plentiful and the 
Joe scarce. Some don’t know that meat tastes fine if fried 
without grease. (Simply shake a layer of salt on pan, one 
grain deep, when salt explodes, pan is right temperature 
to cook). Recently, aluminum foil has been used to cook 
all kinds of food and retain all the juices; just wrap up 
the meat, etc., put on the fire without a utensil and let it 
cook. Stretch a piece of aluminum foil over a bent stick 
to make a frying pan. Aluminum foil is lighter to carry 
than skillets. 

As for shooting, we now use a cigarette lighter to 
blacken our rifle and pistol sights in the field. | US@MC 
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In Brief 


A new square ribbon parachute has been devel- 
oped by the USAF Research and Development Com- 
mand for heavy cargo and equipment drops. The 
28-foot square is formed by nine strips of mate- 
rial attached by cotton tapes. Space between the 
strips allows for a fast escape of up-rushing air 
to reduce opening shock and permit heavier loads 
to be delivered. The new parachute, the G-13, will 
eventually replace the currently used 24-foot rayon 
cargo ‘chute, and in clusters of three and four may 
even replace the 64-foot nylon ‘chute now being 
used for heavy cargo drops. 


A Marine has done it again. MSgt Olaf C. Nel- 
son has fired what is believed to be the top score 
in the nation among members of the armed forces 
who fire the carbine “A” Course for record pur- 
poses. MSgt Nelson broke all previous Marine 
Corps records with a 272 out of a possible 275. A 
Fourth Marine Division veteran of World War II, 
Nelson has 21 years of military service behind 
him, and is currently the non-commissioned officer 
in charge of school range instruction at Quantico. 


Marines who served aboard the USS Vermont 
between 16 August 1917 and 16 September 1918 
will hold a reunion in Quantico on 1 September 
1951. Principal speaker for the gathering will be 
LtGen Franklin A. Hart, once shipboard com- 
mander of the detachment, and now Commandant 
of the Marine Corps Schools. Accommodations 
have been arranged for all attending the day-long 
reunion. All communications for further informa 
tion about the forthcoming event should be ad- 
dressed to the reunion chairman, Mr. L. M. Brenda, 
3329 Fulton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A new series of radio sets for the Armed Forces 
that will give troops in the field a faster and more 
flexible means of communication are now being 
manufactured by the Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation of Clifton, N. J. Each unit of the new 
series has a range of approximately 15 miles and 
can be combined with other units to form as many 
as 30 different radio sets. Two sets can be linked 
together for automatic retransmission of voice mes- 
sages over longer distances. While designed pri- 
marily for vehicular use the new sets are man- 
transportable and can be used to implement the 
“handie-talkie” and “walkie-talkie” to increase 
battlefield efficiency. 


The heaviest load ever flown by a production 
transport airplane was recently airlifted by a Doug- 
las C-124 Globemaster. The Air Forces largest 
cargo and troop carrier took off with a gross weight 
of 210,000 pounds, 35,000 pounds over the design 
take-off weight. More than 70,000 pounds of the 
gross weight was cargo, which was flown 1,000 
miles and unloaded. The big plane returned to its 
base without refueling. It is contemplated that nor- 
mal use of the Globemaster will be at less than the 
new maximum weight but the tremendous capabili- 
ties of this new plane which can carry fully-assem- 
bled light tanks, guns, and trucks have been proven. 


Reserves form 45 per cent of the total strength 
of the Marine Corps on active duty. Headquarters 
Marine Corps has announced that 36.64 per cent of 
the officers and 44.22 per cent of the enlisted men 
in combat units in the Far East are members of 
the USMCR. It was declared that the build-up for 
the Inchon landing would have been impossible 
without the existence of a powerful Reserve ready 
to fight. 
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A new grease which works equally well in tropic 
heat or Arctic cold has been adopted for use on all 
Army vehicles and artillery pieces. The all-temper- 
ature lubricant is expected to simplify the Army’s 
supply problem by replacing at least six different 
greases. The 30 man-hours formerly required to 
convert a vehicle to cold weather operations are 
virtually eliminated. The new lubricart is suitable 
over the temperature range of minus 65 degrees to 
plus 125 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Marine Aircraft Group 12 has logged in its 
14,000th combat sortie. Led by Col Boeker C. Bat- 
terton, the group in seven months of the Korean 
war has already claimed 20,000 enemy killed and 
many more thousands as “probably killed or 
wounded.” In addition to enemy casualties the Cor- 
sairs, Panthers, and Tigercats of the fighter-bomber 
squadrons have destroyed more than 6,000 enemy 
installations, 2,000 trucks, and hundreds of trains 
and locomotives. 


The two top baseball teams of the Marine Corps 
will meet at an East coast site August 9th to begin 
a three-out-of-five series for the All-Marine title 
and a berth in the National Semi-Pro Tournament. 
The two competitors will be chosen from the East- 
ern and Western area teams with the best season 
records. Besides the chance to take part in the semi- 
pro tournament, the winners will receive a trophy 
from the National Baseball Congress of America, 
plus team and individual awards from Headquarters 
Marine Corps. 


Six sons of Marine generals will follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps after graduation from the U. S. 
Naval Academy this June. They will be among the 
49 members of the class of 1951 who will enter The 
Basic School this fall. One of the generals’ sons is 
Gerald C. Thomas, Jr., son of the CG Ist Mar Div 
in Korea, MajGen Gerald C. Thomas. Others are 
Merton J. Batchelder, Jr, son of BrigGen Merton 
J. Batchelder, retired; William P. T. Hill, Jr, son of 
MajGen W. P. T. Hill, QMGen of the Marine 
Corps; Robert D. Rosecrans, son of BrigGen Har- 
old E. Rosecrans, retired; and Jerome C. Stuart and 
Thomas R. Stuart, sons of BrigGen James A. Stuart, 
Director of the Marine Corps Education Center at 


Quantico. 





The famous First Marine 
Division will hold its Fourth 
Annual Reunion August 3d 
to 5th in Philadelphia. Re- 
union headquarters will be 
at Philadelphia’s Bellvue- 
Stratford Hotel. Plans for 
this reunion, as outlined by 
BrigGen John T. Selden, as- 
sociation president, call for unit reunions, memorial 
services for the honored dead of World War II and 
Korea, a formal banquet and ball, and an all-Marine 
parade led by the reknowned U. S. Marine Corps 
band. Speakers tentatively scheduled include War- 
ren R. Austin, U. S. delegate to the United Nations, 
and Sen Paul Douglas, former Division Adjutant. 
Registration forms for the reunion can be obtained 
by addressing LtCoi W. S. Sivertsen, MOQ 3004, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
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A new service has been offered the general public 
by Western Union. Telegift will enable service per- 
sonnel to place orders at their local Western Union 
office for gifts to be sent anywhere in the United 
States. There is a list of 86 different items from 
which to choose, something suitable for each occa- 
sion. One hundred leading department stores all 
over the country are cooperating in the program. 
There will be no additional charge for Telegift serv- 
ice. Gift senders will pay only the retail price of 
the gift and the telegram charge, nothing for gift 
wrapping and delivery in the distant city. 


Great Britain’s Royal Air Force has received a 
new addition to its family of fighter planes. The 
new plane, the Vickers-Armstrong Swift, is pow- 
ered by a single Rolls Royce jet engine. Its develop- 
ment is a part of the new $13 billion defence bill 
in which Great Britain has authorized the doubling 
of existing planes and facilities of the RAF. It is 
expected that the swept-back winged Swift will re- 
place the famous Spitfire of World War II fame as 
the basic fighter of the RAF. 


British Information Service 
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The Genesis of FMF 





Doctrine: 1879-1899 


By W. H. Russell 


Part IV 


“> ..a... type command.. .” 


® THIS ARTICLE COMPLETES THE PROLOGUE TO MARINE 
development of FMF doctrine. 

Part I in this series told how the industrial revolution 
created a need for mature amphibious doctrine. Parts II 
and III showed American Navy officers evolving sound 
amphibious theory, even before combat landing became a 
Marine Corps specialty. In this installment those separate 
threads will merge into the pattern for our 20th Century 
naval services, and (if you watch closely) you will see 
the preliminary steps toward converting amphibious 
theory into practical doctrine. 

Even if you remember how technology disrupted naval 
life, this chapter depends so directly on its specific effects 
that we'd better glance again at the problems technology 


raised. 
Technology’s Revolution 


® FROM THE BEGINNING navies have existed to control 
sea lanes, yet they have used different methods in various 
historic periods. When the West’s main trade ways lay 
inside the Mediterranean, naval galleys could police the 
entire length of a sea lane—including its terminal harbors. 
And that is certainly the surest way to control a water 
route; but not always possible. For instance, when world 
trade shifted to the ocean, the sailing man-of-war could 
not fight in narrow harbors. So for three centuries navies 
concentrated on the open sea. Even though policing 
broad oceans should be more complicated than seizing a 
small harbor, the inherent weakness of sailing ships con- 
fined important naval fighting to the open sea; and for so 
long that operating on the ocean became the “natural” 
way to control a water route. 

The 19th century steam warship changed all that. As 
steam progressively replaced sail, it tied each ship to a 
pile of coal. A warship’s range dropped from thousands 
down to hundreds of miles, and her endurance at sea 
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from months down to days. In exchange, steam gave the 
fighting ship mobility she had lacked under sail. Armor 
added defensive strength, and the new ordnance made 
her a true floating battery. After 1861 any “modern” 
19th century warship was far more formidable in or near 
her base than on the open sea. So steam made it 
“natural” for navies to control ocean lanes by holding 
their terminal harbors. 

Ships like the Monitor were ineffective on the ocean, 
but even a single vessel could prevent normal use of a sea 
highway by dominating only one of its termini. And 
that was far simpler than patrolling the broad ocean. 
Thus, by reducing the number of points at which war- 
ships had to act, steam simplified naval strategy. 

Navies would have adjusted easily to technology if 
simplified strategy had been the only effect. But full con- 
trol of a sea lane by steam warships implied holding both 
terminal ports. So the steam navy needed some means for 
pushing its short-range instrument across long stretches 
of open ocean. A string of stepping-stone bases was the 
obvious answer, and bases meant complicated logistics. 

During the 19th Century, steam’s complex logistics 
more than offset the initial advantages of a simpler 
strategy. 

Steam demonstrated the machine’s inhumanity to man. 
It destroyed his nearly absolute ship-of-the-line without 
providing a ready substitute. Merely setting up a string 
of bases to support the steam warship raised more new 
logistic problems than airborne electronics and atomic 
power. Yet that was only half of the picture. Sudden 
emergence of bases as a key to effective national policy 
created still another need; the need for a new tactical 
doctrine permitting navies to project their power onto the 
marginal land in the face of organized resistance. The 
true amphibious operation was our response to that lo- 
gistic-tactical challenge. 

Mature amphibious doctrine never developed under sail 
because it was not needed. Naval landing parties fre- 
quently took minor objectives, but left the job of meet- 
ing organized land forces to army units. It is true that 








sailing fleets frequently lifted 
large armies over the sea, 
and set them ashore. But suc- 
cessful assault from the sea 
was exceptional. Even in 
those few instances, the naval 
units merely cooperated with 
army forces in what we 
now call combined opera- 
tions. Under sail there was 
no coordinated amphibious 
assault. Only the appearance 
of a narrowly specialized 
steam ship, absolutely depen- 
dent on bases, invoked ma- 
ture amphibious doctrine 
with its joint use of coordi- 
nated elements. 

Therefore, harnessing com- 
plex logistics to produce 
functionally simple tactical 
units, so flexible that they 
can fight either sea or land 
forces, has been our root 
problem ever since technol- 
ogy invaded war. 


Technology’s Dilemma 


® Today WE SEE THE 
problem clearly, but men in 
the 19th century faced what 
Mr Winston Churchill has 
called a dilemma, wrapped 
in an enigma, and surround- 
ed by a mystery. 

Complexity reared its dis- 
rupted head soon after the 
United States Navy acquired her first operational steam 
warship in 1837. 

After 1837. successful service afloat no longer auto- 
matically qualified an officer for shore-base work in de- 
sign, procurement, or repair. No mere committee of 
senior sea commanders could administer the steam navy 
of the United States. Our bureau system, adopted in 
1845, did not resolve the problem of administrative com- 
plexity. The bureaus furnished specialists for an expand- 
ing shore establishment, but provided no superior officer 
or agency to coordinate bureaus and squadrons. 

As the officer who saw the Secretary of the Navy most 
frequently, and as his link with the fleet, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation gradually became the Secretary's 
unofficial executive officer. What had started as a simple 
administrative agency was guiding naval policy by the 


end of the Civil War. 
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In 1871, Marines and seamen from the ships of the Asiatic Fleet landed on the banks 
of the Han River to reduce forts guarding the approach to Seoul. Though this expedi- 
tion was successful, the next 30 years saw traditional doctrine challenged by new con- 
cepts of control, organization, landing force composition in ship-to-shore operations 


After 1870 successive Chiefs of BuNav (Commodore 
J. G. Walker was a notable exception) held that steam’s 
top-command void should be filled by subordinating all 
bureaus and squadrons to the Bureau of Navigation. A 
few senior line officers disagreed. They considered that 
kind of straight-line organization well suited to the com- 
bat conditions which had produced it, but thought the 
straight line was too rigid for coordinating a complicated 
steam navy. They worked for a top-command agency that 
would formulate strategy based on national policy, and 
coordinate all elements supporting combat forces, yet 
leave the Chief of BuNav free to form and direct combat 
units. 

The command issue was clear by 1890. One group 
sought tactical simplicity by keeping everything so simple 
that a competent senior officer could coordinate all naval 
elements. The other group insisted that a steam navy 
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must accept complex administration as a prerequisite for 
flexible tactical units. Failure to solve the command prob- 
lem by 1890 conditioned all other efforts to resolve tech- 
nology’s complexity-simplicity dilemma. 

The defective command pyramid seriously complicated 
the job of working out new doctrines for officer responsi- 
bility afloat, manning shipboard organization, and for 
using the Marine Corps. In each case, the customary 
doctrines evolved under sail no longer applied. 

Steam had taken from the sea commander complete 
mastery of his ship. Appearance of sea-going engineers 
after 1837 transferred control of motive power from the 
ship’s captain to a non-combatant subordinate. Efforts 
to cut the new pattern for officer responsibility afloat be- 
gan early. In 1845 Secretary of the Navy George Ban- 
croft established a Naval Academy to train officers for 
duty in transitional sail-steam ships. At the close of the 
Civil War, VAdm David D. Porter reorganized the Acad- 
emy to bring it in line with continuing change. After 
1870 several officer groups supported different and con- 
flicting solutions, but the dilemma of line-engineer respon- 
sibility afloat remained in 1890. 

Enlisted seamen felt the impact of steam even more 
sharply than did their officers. Under sail a competent 
deck seaman solved each manning problem. Master-of- 
all-trades afloat, he had been equally adept among sails 
and rigging that powered his ship, at her guns, or in 
close contact with enemy seamen. Steam enforced special- 
ization and made Jack a mere firemen, artisan, cook, rig- 
ger, signalman, or gunner. Long range guns isolated the 
steam seaman from personal combat. Evolution of the 
new seaman gained momentum during the Civil War and 
accelerated throughout the 1880s, but the transition was 
only half completed by 1890. Sail’s all-purpose man had 
virtually disappeared and there were still too few trained 


specialists to replace him. 


® IN ITs EARLY YEARS, technology dealt kindly with the 
Marine Corps. Transitional sail-steamers accommodated 
the traditional ship’s police, Marines serving in them oc- 
casionally gave long range support to seaman shock 
troops. But steam caught up with the Corps. True steam 
warships that appeared during the Civil War required no 
combat riflemen, and had no room for specialized police. 
Failure of sail’s traditional landing doctrine in Porter’s 
diversionary attack at Fort Fisher (early 1865) seemed 
to eliminate the Marines’ most vital combat role. 

After 1870 thoughtful men knew that the Marine Corps 
needed a new mission. Marines among them sensed that 
the Corps must evolve permanent units and continue to 
serve afloat, if it were to remain in the naval service— 
just as linemen and backs must practice together if they 
will play on the same football team. 

The Marine Corps kad its full share of internal pres- 
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sure during the two decades after 1870, but technology 
did not touch its command pyramid, replace the Marine’s 
customary weapon, or compromise the doctrine underly- 
ing his combat discipline. Given that advantage, the 
Corps adjusted to steam more rapidly than any other 19th 
century naval element. Though no Marine seems fully to 
have realized it, the Corps was ready by 1890 to take its 
place in our steam Navy. 

None of steam’s unanswered questions had to be solved 
in the two decades after 1870 because the Navy had no 
seaworthy battleships. By 1890 the imminence of a steam 
battle squadron forced our professional forefathers to 
solve all of their problems at the same time. Appearance 
of a steam cruiser squadron in 1884 built up pressure for 
the solution. By 1888 the need was urgent. 


Catalyst 

® THE REALITY of a seaworthy steam battleship was as 
tantalizing in 1888 as is our intercontinental bomber. At 
a dock the new ship was merely a monument to man’s 
ingenuity; only proper use and support could make her 
a formidable instrument of national power. In 1888 none 
perceived exactly what new doctrines the steam battleship 
required, yet it was clear that changes must be made— 
and fast. 

As you may remember, pioneer amphibians had antici- 
pated the steam battleship by about 10 years. Since 1879 
they had worked toward doctrine for making the pro- 
jected instrument effective. By 1888 they evolved a theory 
that permitted the steam warship to seize or defend the 
bases on which her success rested. 

As of 1888 amphibious theory was just as revolutionary 
as the ships it was designed to support. It rested on a 
premise that the landing force must be both balanced and 
integral with the fleet. And that was a sharp break with 
custom. Ground forces in combined operations under sail 
had been balanced, but not integral with a supporting 
fleet. Sailing ship landing forces were integral but not 
balanced. Amphibians insisted that assault elements sup- 
porting steam battleships must have both balance and 
integrality. 

The Navy needed a new kind of assault force to con- 
vert such novel theory into practical doctrine. Officers 
and men had to be designated specifically for landing 
work, and specially trained in it. There must be new 
command doctrines for coordinating assault and support 
units. And the assault force had to be transported with- 
out disrupting either shipboard or squadron organization. 
Each of those decisions hinged on solution of steam’s 
unanswered problems—top command, line-engineer re- 
sponsibility afloat, manning, and the Marine Corps 
mission. 

Not all competent officers accepted the radical amphibi- 
ous theory in 1888, but a large majority realized that the 
landing force issue must be resolved before the new ships 
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When circumstances dictat- 
ed, Marines of the fleet 
served as an honor guard 
ashore, as shown in this 
old picture of Commodore 
Perry’s landing at Yokohama, 
Japan in 1854. With the ad- 
vent of steam, the feeling 
grew among many Navy of- 
ficers that the Marines were 
no longer necessary, that 
they only took up space on 
the overcrowded ships. 
These officers argued that 
a landing force only needed 
to know how to quell riots 
in cities, something that 
ordinary seamen could do. 


were organized effectively. Thus, the key decision to con- 
verting amphibious theory into a practical doctrine was 
the catalyst that brought Humpty-Dumpty together again. 


Controversy; 1889-1899 


#® WITHOUT a top-command agency to moderate or set- 
tle so many conflicts, the complex questions hinging on 
the landing force issue were not answered in the logical 
manner we dream of. Instead, solution emerged painfully 
from a roaring, bitter controversy that has left its mark 
on our naval service ever since. 

So many interlocking problems evoked nearly as many 
conflicting views as there were people interested in solu- 
tion. Yet careful analysis of the evidence justifies the 
generalization that by 1890 most American naval officers 
tended toward one of the two solutions outlined below: 


Solution I 


a. Retain the battleship as the nearly-absolute 
weapon it had been under sail 

b. Retain the landing force mission as a collateral 
duty for all Navy line officers and seamen serv- 
ing on combat ships 

c. Adjust each command and administrative prob- 
lem to convenient battleship administration 


Solution II 


a. Recognize that the battleship was no longer an 

_ absolute naval instrument 

b. Develop what we now call battleship and sup- 
port type forces, including an amphibious as- 
sault type force 

c. Coordinate all combat and supporting elements 
by completing the naval command structure; as 
well as by interchange of duty among ship, as- 
sault, and support specialists 
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Nowhere in evidence available as this was written did 


any man present either of those solutions as clearly or 
completely as they appear above. But many individuals 
advocated some part of each solution. Every separate 
element of the two solutions outlined had vigorous sup- 
port from several aggressive officers. 

Perhaps you recall how the strictly Navy phase of 
amphibious development had reached a climax in 1888 
with the publication of Dennis H. Mahan’s revolutionary 
treatise on assault tactics called, Three Considered As a 
Tactical Unit (Naval Institute Proceedings, 1888, 1-2). 

D. H. Mahan proposed organizing seamen into realistic 
assault companies, both large and permanent enough to 
storm ashore in the face of organized resistance. Such 
companies of seamen meant shipboard divisions too large 
for other ship’s work. Many sea officers believed fervently 
that assault units must come from deck seaman, but 
without curtailing the ship’s fire power or disrupting her 
administrative routine. As a result several from the Navy 
line rejected Mahan’s proposal. Among them was Lt 
William F. Fullam, USN, a forceful man with a deserved 
reputation for training seamen. 

Vigorous opposition to D. H. Mahan’s tactical doctrine 
made Fullam the spokesman for many small groups try- 
ing to apply elements of the first solution listed above. 
Personal aspects of Fullam-Mahan controversy probably 
reflected their opposite views on the top-command ques- 
tion. But Fullam’s vigorous opposition to D. H. Mahan’s 
1888 paper was most important because it converted 
what had seemed merely an amphibious issue into a 
general controversy that touched on all outstanding 
naval problems, and produced the key steps for convert- 
ing amphibious theory into practical doctrine. 

Sometime after the appearance of Three. . .As a 


Tactical Unit, RAdm F. M. Ramsay, Chief of BuNav, 
55 
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From the time of the landing of Capt Samuel Nicholas’ 
Marines at New Providence in the Bahamas in 1776, the 
Marines had furnished the Navy trained men who were 
equally at home fighting as soldiers on land, or carrying 
out their traditional duties aboard ship. In 1894 Capt 
H. C. Tayior (below), in reply to a suggestion that 
Marines be removed from Navy ships and the Naval 
landing force be composed only of seamen and their 
officers, said: “! do not doubt that those seamen, and 
the officers who would command them, would evolve . . . 
into a new corps, identical with .. . the present Marines.” 








appointed a board to prepare 
a tactical manual for the na- 
val landing force. Fullam, 
and others who had opposed 
D. H. Mahan’s assault tac- 
tics, served on the board. 
Their /nstructions for Infan- 
try and Artillery, United 
States Navy (prototype of 
today’s Navy Landing Force 
Manual) was adopted offi- 
cially, and issued to the ser- 
vice in 1891. Had Fullam’s 
manual been the only by- 
product of Mahan’s 1888 ar- 
ticle, assault landing would 
have remained a minor col- 
lateral duty of battleship offi- 
cers and seamen. Even in 
1890, battleship men were so 
specialized that no landing force they formed could have 
been balanced. If Fullam’s doctrine for landing force or- 
ganization and tactics had prevailed, our Navy would still 
be limited to combined operations that cannot apply ma- 
ture amphibious doctrine. 

Fortunately, the D. H. Mahan paper had another by- 
product. In 1889 Adm Ramsay appointed a Board of 
Organization, Tactics, and Drills headed by Commodore 
A. P. Greer. The title suggests clearly that this Greer 
Board was set up to untangle the whole complicated web 
of steam’s interlacing problems. Apparently, the Greer 
Board ran down each thread of the big problem, but 
its conclusions are hard to ferret out. For some reason, 
the board’s report was suppressed. But whatever its 
general recommendations, the Greer Board certainly 
touched off the Navy-Marine phase of the 1890s’ great 
naval controversy—from which stems all subsequent 
Navy-Marine controversy. 

When it reached the landing force issue, the Greer 
Board probably rejected D. H. Mahan’s brilliant assault 
tactics. Yet it advocated one important step toward 
practical amphibious doctrine. The board revived Marine 
Maj James Forney’s 1886 recommendations of regiment- 
ing Marines, and giving them a permanent base for 
assault training. Then the board weakened its proposal 
by asking for removal of Marines from all naval vessels. 

Clearly, the Greer solution was a compromise. It 
simplified shipboard organization and seaman training 
by beaching all Marines and washing the landing force 
out of division officers’ hair. Yet it also offered the 
Marine Corps a mission in the steam Navy, and pro- 
vided a naval unit capable of assault from the sea. The 
defect in that plausible solution is more apparent today 
than it was in 1890. Actually, the Greer Board proposed 
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a balanced landing force that was not integral with the 
fleet. Setting Marines ashore was certainly convenient, 
and it simplified both Navy and Marine problems, but 
removing Marines from the fleet implied their separation 
from naval life. 


Had either the Fullam manual or the Greer solution 
become final, the result would have been the same— 
combined rather than true amphibious operations. For 
each precluded the element of coordination implicit in 
mature amphibious doctrine. Fate intervened to fore- 
stall acceptance of the Greer solution, and created con- 
ditions that insulated amphibious development from Ful- 
lam’s manual. 

Fullam, and the group he spoke for, heartily approved 
of setting all Marines ashore, but they wanted the Navy 
line to retain its assault mission instead of relinquishing it 
to the Marine Corp. In order to win both objectives, 
Fullam and his followers launched a long filibuster. 

As the first step toward getting more than the Greer 
Board offered, Fullam touched off his filibuster in 1890 
by reading to the Naval Institute a paper entitled, The 
System of Naval Training and Discipline Required to 
Promote Efficiency and Attract Americans. Appealing to 
all officers disturbed by crowded conditions afloat, his 
article clearly aimed at winning that portion of the Greer 
recommendation he approved—removal of Marines from 
fighting ships. 

In his provocative essay, Fullam alleged that all prob- 
lems afloat stemmed from using Marine specialists to 
enforce shipboard discipline. And, he continued, that 
degraded Navy petty officers and seamen. If you simply 
remove the Marine, Fullam concluded, you will at once 
get happier sailors; immediately will your petty officer 
become a responsible subordinate. 

The long pages of controversy Fullam evoked show that 
many officers, who accepted his general solution for naval 
problems, thought the 1890 paper went too far. Several 
considered his solution oversimplified, others said he 
over-stated the case against Marines. Cmdr Henry Glass, 
a member of the Greer Board, stated flatly that “the 
recommendation of the Organization Board was not due 
to any feeling that.'. .Marines tended to degrade the 
seaman or to render him less efficient. . . .” 

The evidence is clear that Fullam might have succeeded 
in setting all Marines ashore, if he had not used the 
“degraded feelings” argument. As things turned out, 
his emotional approach backfired so hard that it gave 
the Marines support they could not have gotten under 
different conditions. After four years of hot discussion, 
the question of Marine removal was settled (as it turned 
out, settled permanently) in 1894 when Congress rejected 
a measure incorporating the Fullam proposal. Thus, 
after four years of controversy, Fullam’s followers lost 


what the Greer report had offered them in 1890. 
‘ 
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Though Congress frequently refused to modify its de- 
cision, efforts to remove Marines from combat ships 
persisted. Yet even amid controversy a few keen officers 
perceived that ll elements of a balanced force must train 
together, if each component shall lift its full share of the 
joint burden. In 1899 Capt Henry Clay Taylor, USN, 
spoke on that issue in terms that apply to all subsequent 
projects for over-unifying military organization. Said 
Taylor: 

The history of naval organization does not indi- 
cate that it is a natural law for sailors alone to con- 
stitute a navy. Many inconveniences doubtless re- 
sult. . .but I believe it [necessary] to a perfect naval 
organization in time of war that a portion of the 
crew should have [Marine] training, and. . .that 
there shall be a certain admixture. . .on board ships 
of war. . .there are some who do not approve of the 
existence of but “one uniform, one fraternity, one 
service.” It would doubtless produce a simple and 
convenient state of affairs, but. . .not. . .the highest 
war efficiency. 

MajGen John A. Lejeune, USMC, was a junior officer 
during the 1890’s controversy, and in constant touch with 
amphibious development throughout the ensuing 30 years. 
At the close of a distinguished career Lejeune wrote in 
his Reminiscences that withdrawing 

Marines from the vessels of the Navy. . .meant. . . 
ultimate abolition of the ... Corps ... [Marine] 
service afloat is necessary. . . to provide. . . an 
expeditionary force habituated to ship life, ac- 
customed to being governed by Navy. . . regulations, 
and officered by a personnel. . .closely associated 
with officers of the Navy. . .throughout their entire 
naval careers. Duty on board the combat ships of 
the fleet is not only the best, but practically the 
only means by which these eminently desirable re- 
sults can be attained. 

As Taylor and Lejeune implied, Congress’ 1894 re- 
jection of Fullam’s proposal for beaching the Marines 
provided the indispensable foundation for sound am- 
phibious doctrine. Without the joint training and inter- 
change of ideas produced by constant Marine service 
afloat, our 20th century type forces could not have drawn 
together as integral parts of the same balanced fleet. 


@® Futtam’s 1890 paper had a second objective. It 
aimed at retaining the assault mission for the Navy line, 
and on that point drew large support from sea-going 
officers. Many agreed with Fullam’s argument that there 
was simply no room for Marines on board the crowded 
new ships, and several approved of assigning all line 
missions afloat to Navy officers and seamen. But when he 
tried to create a specific tactical unit that would carry out 
his landing force doctrine, Fullam struck the same rocks 
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At the close of his career and with memories of the 
bitter controversy of the 1890s still in his mind, Gen 
Lejeune wrote that withdrawing Marines from Navy ships 
meant the ultimate abolition of the Marine Corps. 


that had stopped amphibians. The landing force simply 
didn’t fit into a steam ship’s organization. 

In 1890 Capt Henry A. Bartlett, USMC, suggested that 
it was no longer sound to rely upon the ship as an 
absolute weapon, or on her deck seamen for all naval 
combat work. Instead, Bartlett advocated specialized de- 
velopment of ship and landing elements—clearly fore- 
shadowing 20th century naval type forces. As Marine 
reorganization accelerated after 1891, and the new steam 
squadron became a reality, Bartlett’s kind of thinking 
grew more general. 

Congress’ 1894 decision to keep Marines afloat took 
a lot of steam out of Fullam’s effort to retain the assault 
mission. Since Marines seemed inevitable, a great many 
officers prepared to make them as useful as possible. In 
1894 Capt Taylor (then President of the Naval War 
College) put a finger on the fallacy in the entire Fullam 
proposal. If, he said, the landing mission were handled 
exclusively by seamen, “I do not doubt that those seamen. 
and the officers [who] command them, would evolve. . . 
into a new corps, identical with . . . the present Marines. 
... Two years later Lt Charles H. Lauchheimer, USMC, 
echoed Taylor by observing that “the Marine . . . must be 
taken away and someone else educated to do his duty, 
and who, if the system succeeded, will be nothing more 
or less than the marine of today.” 
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Had that observation been made by a mere Marine lieu- 
tenant, some might overlook it on the ground of preju- 
dice. But since it was supported by a President of the 
Naval War College, and one of the most highly respected 
naval officers of his time, it sounds almost as if Voltaire’s 
famous aphorism had been transposed into the expression, 
“If the Marine did not exist, we should have to create 
him.” Ever since 1894, that has been the soundest argu- 
ment for retaining the Marine Corps. 

The final blow to Fullam’s project for substituting a 
Navy line corps for the Marines came from fellow sea- 
goers who had served in the new battleships. In 1896 
Capt Robley D. Evans, USN, pointed out that seamen 
were too busy for landing work. They must concentrate 
on working the ship and her guns. Besides, continued 
Evans, in any battle against modern ships, seamen could 
not be separated for landing operations. 


# Ir 1s Now cLear that decisions reached by 1896 per- 
mitted ship and landing forces to develop separately, 
authorized the Marine Corps to furnish the Navy’s am- 
phibious assault element, and insured the minimum of 
liaison for coordinating a fleet’s sea and land fighters. 
One step remained before our Navy could evolve integral 
type forces within the balanced fleet. The Marine Corps 
had to retain full control of its own training, and com- 
manders of a Marine assault force needed to achieve 
parallel status with ship commanders. Otherwise, Marine 
assault units would have been forced into a straight-line 
rather than a coordinated command structure. 

Though Fullam came close to thwarting that final step, 
his effort has not received the attention devoted to his 
project for beaching the Marine Corps. In a second Pro- 
ceedings article, published in 1896, Fullam accepted 
Marine assignment to the assault mission, but persisted 
in advocating complete removal from fighting ships. The 
solution, he wrote, lay in assigning Marine assault bat- 
talions to transports that would accompany each naval 
squadron with an amphibious mission. 

On its face, that solution looked sound. It still seems 
reasonable, because Fullam’s proposal went into effect 
shortly after 1899 and was a foundation for the best 
modern practice. Yet, if the Spanish-American War had 
not intervened, regimentation on transports could have 
been the kiss of death. Early in the 20th century there 
was an important flurry of controversy over control of 
Marine battalions while in transit on special transports. 
By that time officers who had supported Fullam’s filibuster 
were senior enough to command ships. A great many of 
them insisted that the ship’s captain must command all 
naval units on board. Thus, they sought to control the 
training of embarked Marine units, and to direct their 
disposition ashore. Gen Lejeune’s Reminiscences sug- 


gested plainly that Marines barely retained control of 
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their assault battalions. Lejeune said that in 1913 only 
the sharpest kind of resistance prevented RAdm William 
F. Fullam from gaining command of the Advance Base 
Forces. 

But what of the 1890s? Was any step taken then that 
helped shape later developments? Evidence suggests that 
there was, and it points to the Guantanamo Battalion as 
the deciding factor. It is likely that LtCol R. W. Hunting- 
ton’s assault battalion would not have fought as an in- 
tegral unit if RAdm W. T. Sampson’s ships had operated 
at a distance from the United States. As things worked 
out, the battalion disembarked and stood by for action 
at the fleet base in Key West where the few Navy officers 
ashore were far too busy to interfere, when the call 
came. Huntington’s transit was short, and he firmly re- 
sisted efforts by the senior Navy officer present to con- 
trol his tactical dispositions. 

Naval people remembered how Huntington’s men had 
provided a narrow margin of victory. That was a pre- 
cedent of great value. A Marine battalion under Marine 
command had seized the advance base that conferred 
victory. The Guantanamo precedent was strengthened by 
similar experience in the Philippines and China. Col- 
lectively, those precedents later gave Marine commanders 
a thin toe-hold for keeping a minimum of independence. 
And that let them complete the preliminary steps toward 
converting theory into practical amphibious doctrine. 


Fruits of Controversy 


@ It Is CERTAIN that few in our Navy recognized by 
1899 the important decisions taken during the 1890s con- 
troversy. Yet, without the decision to retain Marines 
afloat, the assignment of Marines to the assault mission, 
and a precedent for employing Marine units under their 
own officers, the foundation for a Marine type force with- 
in the balanced fieet would have been delayed—perhaps 
fatally. 

The great naval controversy did even more than estab- 
lish the basis for a Marine type force. It hammered out 
a shipboard organization and established criteria for en- 
listed training that underlie today’s practice. In 1899 
Congress passed a naval personnel bill that solved steam’s 
line-engineer riddle by returning the line officer responsi- 
bility for the whole ship, including her motive power. A 
temporary board of strategy set up during the Spanish 
War grew by 1900 into the General Board, our Navy’s 
first agency of top command adapted to technology’s 
problems. And from that early General Board there slow- 
ly evolved the concept of a Chief of Naval Operations who 
finally emerged as the coordinating agency of top naval 
command. 

Thomas Jefferson once observed that “a little rebellion, 
now and then, is a good thing, and as necessary in the 
political world as storms in the physical.” Perhaps in this 
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instance his remark may apply even to the military world. 
For if men had accepted the Greer report, the decade that 
shaped our modern Navy could not have laid the founda- 
tion for practical amphibious doctrine. 

Such reasoning implies that Fullam’s filibuster worked 
great good. Clearly, it focused attention on the landing 
force issue, and forced men to make it the key to tech- 
nology’s complex problem. 

The Fullam argument for setting Marines ashore gave 
the Corps that narrow margin of support it needed to re- 
main afloat, and stay in the naval service. Fullam’s 1891 
tactical manual sharpened the landing force issue. The 
manual warned sea officers that his doctrine for manning 
and training a landing force would interfere with the 
ship’s major gunfire mission, and it offered too little to 
men who understood the amphibious problem. Thus, 
people in all groups tended to look with more favor on 
the construcive element of the Greer solution. The pro- 
longed Fullam effort to keep the Navy lime in exclusive 
control of landing operations merely strengthened that 
feeling. For it gave thoughtful men the time to realize 
that only a unit like the Marine Corps could fill the bill. 
And if a naval landing force must be like the Marines, 
why not give them the job? 

Fullam’s 1896 effort to retain Navy control of Marine 
landing forces focused early attention on the greatest 
practical obstacle to coordinated amphibious assault by a 
balanced fleet. And as a final twist of irony, giving the 
assault mission to Marines insulated our naval landing 
forces from Fullam’s restrictive manual and let Marine 
tactics develop on the sound lines laid down by D. H. 
Mahan. 

Though men in the 1890s did not realize it, their con- 
troversy’s white heat forged decisions so far-reaching that 
the beneficial results have more than offset any dregs of 
bitterness that still remain. US # MC 





_ . Where Credit Is Due 


The four-part study of amphibious doctrine completed 
in this issue grew out ofa conversation with LtCol Robert 
D. Heinl, Jr.. USMC, when he was Assistant Director of 
History at Headquarters, USMC. Mr Joel D. Thacker, 
Archivist at Headquarters, contributed much to the develop- 
ment of the series by suggesting profitable lines of research. 
LtCol Gordon D. Gayle, USMC, and Maj Phillips D. Carle- 
ton, USMCR, read a preliminary draft of each article. Their 
constructive criticism is reflected throughout, though I am 
solely responsible for any specific interpretation or con- 
clusion. 


Some of the evidence and conclusions in the final in- 
stallment that relate to the top-command problem are based 
on a study of the Naval War College by Ensign W. D. 
Pogue, USN. Other evidence and conclusions in the final 
article rest on a detailed study of the 1890s controversy 
by 2dLt Gerald C. Thomas, Jr.. USMC. Both Pogue and 


Thomas wrote their papers as Naval Academy midshipmen. 
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South Pacific Naval Operations . . . 


BREAKING THE BISMARCKS BARRIER—Samuel Eliot 
Morison, 448 pages, maps, diagrams, photographs and 
index. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. $6.00 


Pulitzer prize-winning historian Samuel Eliot Morison 
has added another fine volume to his series on United 
States Naval operations in World War II. As the author 
says, Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier is both theme and 
title of this volue—sixth in the series. 

The name, Bismarcks Barrier, aptly describes the major 
obstacle which confronted allied forces in the South and 
Southwest Pacific at the commencement of the limited 
offensive in those areas. Connected to the empire by 
protected sea lanes, the Bismarcks Barrier consisted of a 
closely knit series of Japanese naval and air bases located 
at Wewak, Madang, Lae, Salamaua, and Buna in New 
Guinea; Cape Gloucester, Gasmata and Rabaul on New 
Britain; Kavieng on New Ireland; and the Admiralties. 
Key to this formidable chain of advanced bases was 
Rabaul with its five airfields and fine harbor. Here lay 
the strategic and logistic heart of the barrier. Supplies, 
ships, aircraft, and men flowed from the Empire into 
Rabaul for distribution to the barrier bases and to gar- 
risons on the perimeter. From Rabaul sortied the famous 
“Tokyo Express,” the cruiser gunfire strikes, and the 
submarines which harassed Allied forces threatening the 
barrier in the South and Southwest Pacific. From Rabaul 
staged the bombardment and fighter aircraft assigned to 
wipe out allied shipping and ground forces. From Rabaul 
came the supplies and reinforcements so necessary to 
Japanese garrisons holding the outer perimeter of the 
Bismarcks Barrier. 

In a forthright and interesting treatment of the subject, 
Capt Morison describes the allied offensive undertaken 
to seize Rabaul, and the commencement of the Allied 
advance along the New Guinea-Mindanao axis. These 
operations, conducted under two separate commands 
(Gen MacArthur and Adm Halsey) included almost the 
entire spectrum of World War II fighting. Commencing 
with the initial Japanese retreat over the Kokoda trail 
to Buna in New Guinea, the history see-saws back and 
forth from New Guinea to the Solomons and concludes 
with the seizure of the Admiralties. The constant changes 
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Passing in Review 


INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








of locale, necessary to give a continuing picture of 
activities in the area, does not detract from the readability 
or continuity of the history. Rather, it permits com- 
parison of Allied and Japanese problems in both areas. 

With the accuracy and intimacy of one who partici- 
pated in breaking the barrier, Capt Morison presents the 
varied facets of that part of the war: the sea battles of 
Kula Gulf, Kolombangara, Empress Augusta Bay, and 
Cape Saint George; jungle fighting in New Georgia, 
Bougainville, New Britain, and New Guinea; submarine 
patrols; air against air, air against ship, and air against 
ground actions; motor torpedo boat anti-barge fights; 
and the many amphibious landings. 

To those who sat ashore on the beaches and in the 
mud and wondered at the distant flashes and thunder to 
seaward, the descriptions of sea battles fill in the blank 
spots with vivid strokes of the brush. Battle problems and 
decisions of cruiser and destroyer commanders are tied 
together with personal anecdotes and heroic actions of 
bluejackets. One notes that many of our oft-heralded 
naval victories were not exactly what we might have ex- 
pected. From hindsight, some, even, of those victories 
appear to have been imaginary. The author does not 
hesitate to discredit absurd claims made at the time, nor 
does he hesitate to discuss shortcomings. At the same 
time, he treats these matters with the sympathy of an 
eyewitness. The volume tells of our lack of knowledge of 
Japanese torpedos, of the inadvertent sinking of the trans- 
port McCawley by overenthusiastic PT men, errors in 
judgment by commanders and exaggerated claims of 
victory. With a historian’s partiality for fact, Morison 
repeatedly castigates Gen Kenney for his grandiose and 
unfounded claims relative to accomplishments of the 
Fifth Air Force. At the same time he exposes similar 
claims made by Allied Navy officers and the enemy as 
well. Morison’s debunking of the so-called air-power 
triumph in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea, one hears, 
brought him to Gen MacArthur’s Tokyo office, where his 
facts were confirmed. 

The entire volume is filled with stories which show the 
intimate and personal character of the war in the South 
and Southwest Pacific. Based on fact and familiar to 
those who were there, the customs, personalities, and prob- 
lems of the men who fought and died in that area provide 





a continual thread of human interest. 

On the debit side, cartography could be much im- 
proved. It is neither plentiful, nor of high standard. 
The illustrations are for the most part excellent, but they 
are inserted throughout the volume without regard to 
chronology. The author occasionally errs in his de- 
scription of operations ashore. While writing of the 
landings at Rendova, Morison refers to “big Army guns” 
emplaced ashore to guarantee support in the drive for 
Munda airfield. He speaks of the second echelon landing 
all “supplies including 155-mm howitzers. . .” These 
statements should prove a bit annoying to Marine artil- 
lerists who landed and emplaced their “Long Toms” on 
that mass of mud. In fact, the Marine guns were the only 
ones that could initially reach the airfield. During his 
discourse on the Bougainville landings the author refers 
to “Cibik Ridge” as “. . . a commanding hill, named 
Chibik. . .” None of these debits offsets the items on 
the other side of the ledger. 

In summation, Harvard’s Morison deserves another 
“well done.” Factual, interesting, and at times fascinat- 
ing, Breaking the Bismarcks Barrier should be a source of 
enlightenment and reading pleasure to the layman, as well 


as the student of military and naval history. 
Reviewed by LtCol H. H. Reichner, Jr. 


Communism on Trial... 


| CHOSE JUSTICE—Victor Kravchenko, 458 pages. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. $3.75 


Although this book is another exposé of Communist 
government-by-oppression, its presentation is sufficiently 
novel to give the subject new interest. / Chose Justice is 
the story of a trial; a trial for libel with the author as 
plaintiff and a French Communist journal as the other 
litigant. Under this pretext the case actually resolves it- 
self into a contest between the author and the Soviet 
Government. 

In 1944, Victor Kravchenko, a member of the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission in Washington, sought refuge 
from his masters by asking for sanctuary in the United 
States. Being granted his request, he wrote a book, / 
Chose Freedom, wherein he related his experiences under 


Red rule. The Communist press reacted violently to this — 


popular book and denounced Kravchenko as a liar who 
misrepresented conditions in Russia. Kravchenko in re- 
turn sued for libel one of his vicious attackers—the 
French journal “Les Lettres Francaises.” 

To support the statements made in his first book, 
Kravchenko introduced witnesses whose testimony form 
the bulk of J Chose Justice. These witnesses, mostly from 
the DP camps of western Europe, confirm by their ex- 
periences and documents the truth of Kravchenko’s 
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original story. The defense, in reality the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, presents witnesses from England and France, 
but primarily it is Russians expressly sent from Russia 
who take the stand. The defense testimony, given only a 
minor portion of the space in the book, attempts un- 
successfully to discredit Kravchenko by attacking his 
private life, his professional ability, and his general 
credibility. 

Kravchenko uses the trial as the means of introducing 
not only the trial-testimony of witnesses, but to add facts 
not presented in court. / Chose Justice therefore es- 
sentially continues the subject matter of its predecessor 
and presents a series of narratives giving names, places, 
and events related to the brutality of the Soviet regime. 
The conclusion involves two parts. In the former, 
Kravchenko presents a composite series of opinions which 
he states are representative of European attitudes to- 
ward America. In the second part he presents his 
personal views on what steps should be taken to combat 
Communism. 

Victor Kravchenko was born in the Ukraine and be- 
came a member of the Communist Party in 1929. He 
spent 22 years working for the Soviet Government. It 
is evident that the man has had an excellent opportunity 
to view events closely and thus speak authoritatively. 
He supports his remarks with photostatic evidence in- 
cluded in an appendix to his book. His experiences, 
his documentation, and the fact that he won the case for 


libel all contribute to the authenticity of his latest work. 
Reviewed by LtCol V. J. Croizat 


‘ 


View of the Revolution... 


APPEAL TO ARMS—Willard M. Wallace, 320 pages, 
maps, index and notes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950. $4.50 


In the past 175 years many volumes on the American 
Revolution have been published, their points of view 
varying with the historians’ own special interests. Fortu- 
nately, Mr Wallace chose to develop the military history 
of the Revolution apart from its political, economic, and 
social aspects. He has used to great advantage the 
Clinton, Gage, and Germain papers, which were brought 
io this country recently. The result is a superb book 
which will make many students of the period feel almost 
as if they were reading about the Revolution for the 
first time. 

The maps in Mr Wallace’s book provide the topo- 
graphical detail which is especially necessary in under- 
standing a war fought on foot. In World War II, every 
American newspaper reader became familiar with the 
word “logistics,” which has to do with transport and sup- 
ply. Many wonder how, in the years of the Revolution, 
the job was done at all. In studying the maps, it has to 
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be remembered that Washington’s supply trains were ox- 
carts. So were Napoleon’s. So were Julius Caesar’s. And 


so were those of the ancient Assyrians. 0 
The American commander, in addition to developing 

his strategy and tactical planning, was continuously con- i “ 

cerned with logistics, with getting arms, equipment, 








clothing and provisions to his continentals. The British 
had their ste a sage ot they ve wal Atak Minions 
s ‘ . ay; they ( 
ey pee ene — é orang Adisngd _ The Assault on Peleliu Monograph Hq USMC _— 2.50 
received the bulk of their rations from England, and in Battle tao Saree Monograph Hq USMC__1.50 
consequence the British hospitals were filled with soldiers Betio Beachhead Marine Combat Corres. 2.50 
. sae es Boot Cpl Gilbert Bailey 2.50 
suffering from scurvy, malnutrition, or food poisoning, Bougainville and the Northern Solomons 
a condition that contributed to low morale and general Monograph Hq USMC 2.00 
. ; : Coral and Brass Gen H. M. Smith 3.00 
dissatisfaction. Defense of Wake Monograph Hq USMC 1.25 
These were the factors of which Washington shrewdly a ta dus head ra A. a, —— 
took advantage as he turned the book rules into American Follow’ Me. 2d M Me od - eam Unit. History 6.00 
victories over larger and better armed forces of the eg er cases 2 iat ieee my oo aa 
*,: ‘“ R .° . 6 u arine vision m istory ‘ 
British regulars. “Less well known,” Mr Wallace points Guedelcene! Diery Richard Tregeskis 25 
out, “is that much of the suffering that winter was need- History of the U. S. Marine sae SOE I Pe 
. " ol Clyde H. Metca . 
less and might have been averted; that farmers pre- Hit the Beach Maj William C. McCahill 4.95 
am ferred to sell to the British in Philadelphia for English The Island (Guadalcanal) Capt Herbert oe 3.00 
. H . The Island War Maj Frank O. Houg 5.00 
cash; that the grain surplus of New York state went to tae: Lapel Pail: ‘Ddacniel 350 
New England civilians and to New York and Long Island The Long, the Short, and the Tall 
oe eae ” ae Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 3.00 
for the British invaders.” It was an old tale, one of graft. The Atedion Klee Reader Gal Giaie fae: Se 
speculation, meanness, selfishness, and gross mismanage- Marines at Midway Monograph Hq USMC ___ .50 
, : : The Ninth Marines Unit History 5.00 
ment; but it should be remembered as well as the cold The Old Breed: Ist Marine Division; George McMillan 6.50 
and anguish when one thinks of Valley Forge. On to Westward Robert Sherrod 3.00 
. : . Saipan: The Beginning of the End 
Author Wallace received his B.A. and M.A. from Monograph Hq USMC 3.25 
Wesleyan University and his Ph.D. from the University Semper Fidelis, an Anthology; Marine Combat Corres. 3.50 
Dweat ’ cis . Short History of the Marine Corps 1.00 
of Pennsylvania. He was commissioned a second lieu- ata nchaemedtanin dk aeatew Coins Gaeaiia) 
tenant in the Army in 1942, promoted to captain shortly Sixth Marine Division Unit History 5.00 
after and was awarded the Legion of Merit. Presently he The Spearhead: 5th Marine Division 
. ; — , Howard M. Conner 6.50 
is associate professor of history at Wesleyan. The Story of Wake Island Col James P. S. Devereux 2.75 
The Third Marine Division Unit History 5.00 


Reviewed by Sgt L. M. Ash 
ees ee a Uncommon Valor Six Combat Corres. 3.00 


The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War* 
Isely and Crowl 7.50 


*Special price to Marine Corps Association members 6.00 


U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 3.50 








SOMEBODY Your Marine Corps in World War II (Pictorial) 3.50 
Always Fails World War II 
Battle Report Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea) 
To Get The Word Karig and Kelly $5.00 
Battle Report Vol Il (Atlantic War) 5.00 
Battle Report Vol Ill (Pacific War—Middle Phase) 5.00 
Battle Report Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 5.00 
It was true of poor old LEATHERHEAD Battle Report (Vol V) (Victory in the Pacific) 5.00 


The Bismark Episode Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 3.50 


when he went through Boot Camp and it is still 
The Campaigns of the Pacific War 


true today. Many of us fail to get the word. U, 5. -Siecteniat Dnabien Garvey 3.00 
. 9 Company Commander MacDonald 3.00 
What is the word? Crusade in Europe Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 5.00 


Simply this: If you haven’t got your copy of 
the GAZETTE’s new cartoon book on life in 
Boot Camp you are missing a sure bet for lots 
of laughs and nostalgic reminders. Every Marine 
should have a copy of LEATHERHEAD. For 


details, turn to the inside back cover of this issue. 


This list is revised monthly to include the 
latest in military and popular books. Are 
there some new titles that should be added 
to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
per cent discount for Association members. 
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The German Generals Talk B. H. Liddell Hart 
Guadalcanal: First Offensive GPO 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War II: 
Samuel E. Morrison 

Battle of the Atlantic, 1939-1943 

Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1941-1943 

Operations in North African Waters 

Coral Sea, Midway, and Submarine Actions 

The Struggle for Guadalcanal 

Breaking the Bismarks Barrier 
History of World War II 
Interrogations of Japanese Officials 

2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 
Invasion 1944: Rommel and the Normandy Campaign 

LtGen Hans Speidel 

Life's Picture History of World War II 
Long the Imperial Way Hanama Tasaki 
Okinawa: The Last Battle GPO 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo LtGen R. L. Eichelberger 
Patton and His Third Army Col Brenton G. Wallace 
Salerno to the Alps LtCol Ehester G. Starr 
The Second World War MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
Strategy in World War H LtCol Atfred H. Burne 
Thumb Nail History of World War Il H. H. Husted 
War and Civilization Arnold J. Toynbee 


Francis T. Miller 


Texts and References 


Airborne Warfare 
A Short History of Russia 
Art of War Sun-Tzu 
The Art of War on Land LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
Axis Grand Strategy Compiled from Original Ma- 
terial Prepared by Staff Officers of the German 
Army, Navy & Air Force 
Base Plate McGurk, Company Officer 
LtCol W. K. Jones 
Bombing and Strategy Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 
Calculated Risk Mark W. Clark 
The Case of Comrade Tulayev Victor Serge 
Centerfire American and British Pistol and Revolver 
Cartridges H. P. White and B. D. Munhall 
The Coral Sea Alan Villiers 
Do Or Die (Judo) Col A. J. D. Biddle 
Drill and Command Infantry Journal 
Cloth 2.50, Paper 


MajGen James M. Gavin 
B. H. Sumner 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
Eleven Generals 
The Front Is Everywhere 
Guidebook for Marines 
Fear, War and the Bomb 
Front-Line Intelligence 

LtCol Stedman Chandler & Col Robert W. Robb 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon History 

Capt A. T. Mahan 


Fletcher Pratt 
LtCol W. R. Kintner 


P. M. S. Blackett 


Intelligence is for Commanders 

LtCol P. B. Davidson & LtCol R. R. Glass 
Hatcher's Book of the Garand 

MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 

Hatcher's Notebook MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
How to Shoot a Rifle—NRA Infantry Journal 
Jomini's Art of War LtCol J. D. Hittle 
The Life of Nelson Capt A. T. Mahan 
Machine Warfare MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
Mahan on Naval Warfare 
Mahan on Sea Power 
Mastering the Rifle 
The Military Staff 
Modern Judo, 2 Volumes 
New Drill Regulations, 1949 Edition 


William E. Livezey 
(Bud) Fisher 
LtCol J. D. Hittle 
Charles Yerkow 


The Noncom's Guide MSPCo 
NRA Book of Small Arms Vol | (Pistols) 

NRA Book of Small Arms Vol II (Rifles) 

The Officer's Guide (Army) MSPCo 


Picture History of Russia 
Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic Energy Frank Gaynor 


4.00 
4.00 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 


3.00 


2.75 
10.00 
3.50 
7.50 
4.50 
3.00 
6.00 
5.00 
1.75 
5.00 
2.50 


$3.00 


1.50 
2.50 


5.00 


.50 
1.75 
5.00 
3.00 


7.50 
4.00 
1.50 


1.00 
3.00 
5.00 
375 
1.00 
3.50 


2.50 
5.00 


6.00 
5.00 
1.75 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
6.00 
1.50 
2.50 
10.00 
12.50 
3.50 
3.75 
7.50 


The Price of Survival Joseph B. Sweet 
Rand McNaily Road Atlas 
Riot Control Sterling Wood 
Rockets and Jets Zim 
Russia and the West in Iran George Lencowski 
Sea Slang of the Twentieth Century; Wilfred Granville 
Small Arms of the World W. H. B. Smith 
The Soldier's Load and the Mobility of a Nation 
Col S. L. A. Marshall 
Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 
Gen Augustin Guillaume 
Speech for the Military Brenleck & Rights 
Strategic Air Power: The Pattern of Dynamic Se- 
curity Stephan T. Possony 
Strategy in Poker, Business & War John McDonald 
Theory of the Interior Ballistics of Guns J. Corner 
The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Col F. B. Weiner 
W. H. B. Smith 
MajGen Claire Lee Chennault 
Col Townsend Whelen 


Walther Pistols 
Way of a Fighter 
Why Not Load Your Own? 


2.85 
1.25 
2.50 
3.00 
4.50 
3.75 
6.00 


1.00 


3.50 
2.00 


5.00 
2.60 
8.00 


3.50 
2.50 
4.50 
3.50 





MARINE CORPS MANUAL 


The GAZETTE has been informed by Gov- 
ernment Printing Office that the Marine Corps 
Manual is out of print and will not be reprinted. 
The GAZETTE regrets, therefore, that it will be 
unable to fill any more orders for the Manual. 
We still have a few binders on hand at $1.60 each. 





Historical 


America and War Col Marion O. French 
Adventures of General Marbot 

Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
A Study of History (6 vols.) Arnold J. Toynbee 
Battle Studies Col Ardant DuPicq 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns LtCol S. G. Brady 
Famous American Marines Charles Lee Lewis 
Jeb Stuart Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
Hitler and His Admirals A. K. Martienssen 
Instructions to His Generals Frederick the Great 
Lee's Lieutenants, three volumes, Douglas S. Freeman 
Lincoln Finds a General Kennth P. Williams 
Ordeal by Fire Fletcher Pratt 
Preble's Boys Fletcher Pratt 
Randall and the River of Time C. S. Forester 
Rock of Chickamauga Freeman Cleaves 
Roots of Strategy Col Thomas R. Philips 
The War of 1812 Francis F. Beirne 
Young Washington—Freeman 2 Vol—Set 
History of U. S. Naval Aviation Turnbull and Lord 
History of the American Navy Howard |. Chapelle 


$5.00 


3.75 
35.00 
2.50 
2.50 
ER 
5.00 
4.00 
1.50 
21.00 
12.50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.75 
3.00 
5.00 
15.00 
5.00 
10.00 





Leatherhead, cartoon version of life in boot camp, 


is the fastest moving item in our Bookshop. 
your copy now. 
back cover. 


Get 


For details, turn to the inside 





shop can_ supply 
current novels. 


FICTION 


The GAZETTE Book- 


Older 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop will 
attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Subscription 





~ 


Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. As-a member or former 
member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces | am eligible for 
membership in the Marine Corps Association upon payment of subscription. 


[] 1! enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
[] I enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
C] As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.* 


NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 








Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 








Enclosed is my check/money order for $ 
for which please send me the following books which | 
have listed by title and price. 








Title 























NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 





Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 
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DON’T MISS this fun-packed cartoon 
book and running narrative on Boot Camp. 
Get your copy in one of these ways: (1) 
Enter a two-year subscription to the 
GAZETTE, or renew for two years, and 
get a free copy. (2) Buy it at your local 
Marine Corps Exchange. (3) Send $1.00 
to the GAZETT® Bookshop, Box 106 MCS, 
Quantico, Va. We will pay the postage. 
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